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H I S  volume  isjlie  firft fruits  of  the  Society  incorporated 
•  in  1779.  under  the  landtion  ot  Congrels,  by  the  name 
of  The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  and  conlilis 
of  the  communications  received  from  the  commencement 
of  the  inltitution  to  the  end  of  the  year  1783.  _  Confidering 
the  public  commotions  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
this  interval,  it  may  juftly  appear  furprifing  that  fo  much 
attention  has  been  paid  by  individuals  to  the  cultivation  of 
fcience  as  we  find  from  the  prefent  work ;  but  what  have, 
been  the  objefts,  and  what  the  fuccels,  of  their  oblervations 
and  refearches,  will  belt  appear  from  reciting  the  various 
articles  of  the  Memoirs. 

The  firft  article  contains  a  method  of  finding  the  altitude 
and  .longitude  of  the  nonagefimal  degree  of  the  ecliptic ; 
M'ith  an  appendix,  .containing  calculations,  from  correfpond- 
ing  aftronomical  oblervations,  tor  determining  the  difference 
of  meridians  between  Harvard-Hall,  in  the  univerfity  of 
Camljridge,  in  the  commonwealth  of  Maflachufets,  and 
the  royal  obfervatories  at  Greenwich  and  Paris.  In  a  letter 
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from  the  Rev.  Jofeph  WilKird,  prcfulent  of  the  uniycrfity, 
and  correlponding  lecretary  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  to  James  Bovvdoin,  L  L.D,  preficlent  of 
the  Academy.  T  he  calculations  inftituted  by  Mr.  Willard 
towards  alccrtaining  the  propoled  problem  are  numerous 
and  complicated;  and,  if  ilni  oblervations  on  which  they 
are  founded  be  accurate,  as,  from  the  near  agreement  of 
the  three  reliilts,  there  feeins  little  reafon  to  quellion,  they 
leein  to  alcertain  the  difference  of  meridians  between  Green¬ 
wich  and  Cambridge  with  as  great  exaefncls  as  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  any  two  places  where  terreffrial  meailire- 
ment  has  not  been  made  ufe  of. 

Art.  II.  A  memoir  on  the  latitude  of  the  iiniverfity  at 
Cambridge;  wdth  obfervations  of  the  variation  and  dip  of 
the  magnetic  needle.  Hy  Samuel  Williams,  F.A.  A.  Hollis 
profeflbr  of  mathematics  and  natural  philolbphy  in  the 
univeriity.  Accordir.g  to  Mr.  Williams’s  oblervations  on 
the  magnetic  needle,  the  variation  generally  increafes  from 
leven  or  ciglit  o’clock,  A.  M.  till  about  two  or  three  P,  IM. 
From  this  time  it  commonly  decreafes  until  feven  or  eight 
the  next  morning.  The  inclination  or  dip  is  lubjebl  to  ra¬ 
ther  greater  diurnal  alterations  than  the  variation  ;  but  they 
do  not  feem  to  be  fo  regular  in  their  changes.  The  leaft  in¬ 
clination  Mr.  Williams  has  ever  obfefved  was  6S*  21';  the 
greateft  70®  56'. 

Art.  111.  A  table  of  the  equations  to  equal  altitudes  for 
the  latitude  of  the  univeriity  of  Cambridge,  42^  23'  28''.  N. 
with  an  account  of  its  conftrudtion  and  ulb.  By  the  Rev. 
lofeph  Willard,  prefident  of  the  imiverfity.  In  making 
thele  equations  Mr.  Willard  appears  to  have  uled  the  com¬ 
mon  method  of  proceeding  by  equal  altitudes  of  the  fun. 
The  table  of  equations  is  calculated  for  the  latitude  of 
Cambridge  abovementioned ;  but,  by  adding  or  lubtrabfieg 
fome  fmall  equations,  or  proportional  parts  of  them,  fufc- 
jolncd  to  the  memoir,  the  general  equations  may  be  found, 
as  far  as  two  degrees  in  latitiKle  more,  or  two  degrees 
lei's. 

Aft.  IV.  Aftronomreal  obfervations,  made  in  the  ftate  of 
Maflachufets.  By  Profeflbr  Williams.  Thefc  oblervations 
relate  chiefly  to  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon  in  the  years 
1761  and  1764;  and  from  1770  to  1784. 

Art.  \  .  Some  feleft  altronomical  oblervations  made  3t 
Chellea,  latitude  42®  2>',  and  26'',  in  time  call  of  the  uni- 
verlity  of  Cambridge.  By  the  Rev.  Phillips  Payfon,  F.A. A. 
Thele  oblervations  relate  likevvile  to  folar  and  lunar  ecliplb» 
aiul.  have  been  inllitated  with  the  view  of  improving 
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American  geography,  which,  at  prefent,  in  mod  parts  of 
the  United  States,  is  little  better  than  conjcftural. 

Art.  VI.  Obfervation  of  the  tranfit  of  ATercury  over  the 
fun,  November  12,  1782,  at  Ipfwich.  By  the  Rev,  Manalleh 
Cutler,  F;A.A. 

Art.  VMl.  A  rriemoir,  containing  obfervations  of  a  folar 
cclipfe,  06lober  27,  1780,  made  at  Beverly  ;  alfb  of  a  lunar 
eclipfe,  March  29,  1782;  of  a  Iblar  eclipfe,  April  12,  and 
of  the  tranfit  of  A'Icreury  over  the  fun’s  dife,  November  12, 
the  fame  year,  made  at  the  prefident’s  houfe  at  Cambridge; 
By  the  Rev.  Jofeph  Willard,  prefident  of  the  univerfiiy. 

Art.  Vlll.  Oblervations  of  a  folar  eclipfe,  Odober  27, 
1780,  made  at  St.  John’s  Bland,  by  Melfrs.  Clarke  and 
Wright.  In  a  letter  from  Air.  Jofeph  Peters  to  Caleb  Gan¬ 
nett,  A.  M.  Rec.  Sec.  Amer.  Acad. 

Art.  IX.  Obfervations  of  a  folar  eclipfe,  Oftdber  27, 
1780,  made  at  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  Communicated 
by  Caleb  Gannett,  A.  Al.  Rec.  Sec.  Amer.  Acad.  ' 

Art.  X.  An  obfervation  of  a  folar  eclipfe,  October  2jf 
1780,  at  Providence,  By  Jofeph  Brown,  Eiq. 

Art.  XI.  Obfervations  of  the  folar  eclipfe  of  the  27th  of 
Oftober  1780,  made  at  Newport,  Rhode-Illand,  by  MonU 
de  Granchain.  Tranflated  from  the  French,  and  commu¬ 
nicated  by  the  Rev.  Prefident  Willard, 

Art.  Xll.  An  account  of  the  obfervations  made  in  Pro¬ 
vidence,  in  the  date  of  Rhode-lfland,  of  the  eclipfe  of  the 
fun  which  happened  the  23d  day  of  April  1781.  By  Ben¬ 
jamin  Weft,  Efq.  F.  A.  A.  Communicated  by  the  Rev. 
Prefident  Willard. 

Art.  XI II.  Account  of  the  tranfit  of  ATerciiry,  obfefved 
at  Cambridge,  November  12,  1782.  By  James  Winthorp, 
Ffq.  F.A.A. 

Art.  XIV.  Obfervations  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon;  Alarch 
29,  1782,  and  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  lun  on  the  12th  of  April 
following,  at  Ipfwich,  latitude  42®  38'  By  the  Rev; 
ManaflehCutler,  P'.A.A.  ' 

Art.  XV.  On  the  extraftlon  of  roots.  By  Benjamin 
Weft,  Efq.  F.  A.  A.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Caleb  Gannett,  Rec. 
oec:r.A.  A.  For  examples  of  Mr.  Weft’s  mode  of  invef- 
tigation  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to  the  work;  His  objeft 

to  render  the  extradlion  more  ealy  ;  and  in  this  we  think 
.he  has  fucceeded, 

‘Art.  XVI.  A  new  and  concife  method  of  computing  in- 
Rreft  at  fix  per  cent,  per  annum.  By  Philomath.  I'he  me¬ 
thod  of  computation  here  deferibed  is  ufed  by  many  gentle- 
but'  is,  we  believe,  not  generally  known.  It  is 
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comprilecl  under  the  two  following  rules:  i.  If  any  lum 
of  money  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  months,  and 
“  parts  of  a  month,  it  is  at  imerelt,  at  the  rale  of  lix  per 
“  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  right-hand  ligure  of  the  pounds  in 
“  the  produ£l  be  le}>arated  by  a  comma  from  the  others  (if 
**  any  be),  thole  other  figures  will  be  the  Ihillings  which 
“  the  interell  doth  come  to  for  the  time  given  ;  and  the 

“  right-hand  figure,  feparated  as  aforelkid,  will  be  the  de- 

“  cimal ;  that  is,  the  tenth  part  of  a  fhilling.  2.  If  any 
fum  of  money  be  multiplied  by  one  half  ot  the  time  in 
“  months,  and  parts  of  a  month,  it  is  at  intereft,  at  fix 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  two  right-hand  figures  of 
the  pounds  in  the  product  be  feparated  with  a  comma 

‘‘  from  the  others  (if  there  be  any),  thole  other  figures,  if 

“  any  there  be,  will  be  the  pounds  that  the  intereft  doth 
‘‘  come  to  for  the  time  given;  and  the  right-hand  figure, 
“  fo  feparated,  will  be  the  decimal  parts  of  a  pound.^  f  rom 
the  intcrcll  at  lix  per  cent,  the  intereft  at  any  other  given 
rate  may  be  eafily  obtained  by  any  perfon  converlant  in 
arithmetic. 

Art.  XVII.  Several  ways  of  determining  what  fum  is  to 
be  inliired  on  an  adventure,  that  the  whole  intereft  may  be 
covered.  By  Mercator.  The  firft  and  moft  common  way 
mentioned  by  the  author  is,  to  caft  the  premium  of  infur- 
ance,  at  the  ftipulated  rate,  on  the  adventure — on  that  pre¬ 
mium — on  the  premium  of  the  former  premium — and  foon 
until  the  premium  be  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be  worth  noticing; 
then  to  colle<i^  the  adventure  and  thefe  feveral  premiums 
(firft  and  fecondary)  into  one  fum,  which  will  be  the  fum 
to 'be  infured.  A  fecond  way  is,  to  caft  the  premium  of 
infurance  on  the  adventure,  as  before  ;  then  to  fubtraft  it 
from  the  adventure,  and  finifli  the  operation  by  the  rule  of 
three.  Another,  and  very  expeditious,  method  is  as  follows, 
viz.  multiply  the  adventure  by  100,  divide  the  produft  by 
‘‘  100  lets  than’ the  rate  of  infurance  (or,  the  difference  be- 
“  tween  100  and  the  rate  of  inf  urance),  and  the  quotient  will 
ihew  the  fum  to  be  infured.’* 

The  fecond  part  of  the  volume  confifts  of  phyfical  papers, 
of  which  the  firft  article  contains  obfervations  upon  an  hy- 
pothelis  for  folving  the  phenomena  of  light;  with  incidental 
obfervations  tending  to  Ihew'  the  hetcrogeneoufnefs  of  light, 
and  of  the  elccttrical  fluid,  by  their  intermixture  or  union 
wdlh  each  other.  By  James  Bowdoin,  Efq.  prefidentof  the 
American  Academy  ot  Arts  and  Sciences.  Thele  obler- 
vations  were  occafioned  by  conlidering  Dr.  Franklin’s  queries 
concerning  light,  on  which  the  author  previoufly  makes 
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fome  ftriftures.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  detail  the 
arguments  adduced  by  Mr.  Bovvcioin;  but  they  are  con¬ 
formable  to  the  eftablifhed  principles  of  philotbphy,  and’ 
feem  fully,  to  invalidate  the  peculiar  ideas  I'uggefted  on  this 
fubjedl  by  Dr.  Franklin, 

Art.  II.  Obfervations  on  light,  and  the  wafte  of  matter 
in  the  fun  and  fixed  Uars,  occafioned  by  the  conftant  efflux  of 
light  from  them;  with  a  conjeclure,  propolbd  by  way  of 
query,  and  luggefiing  a  mean  by  which  their  feveral  fyf- 
tems  might  be  preferved  from  the  dilbrder  and  final  ruin 
to  which  they  leem  liable  by  that  walle  of  matter,  and  by 
the  law  of  gravitation.  '  By  James  Bowdoin,  Klq.  prelident 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  this 
paper,  which  is  ingenious  and  philofophical,  Mr.  Bowdoin, 

*  in  anfvver  to  the  remark  of  fome  theorills,  who  contend 
that  the  fun  mull  be  exceedingly  diminillied  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  wafte  of  light  emitted  trom  his  furface,  obferves 
I  that  if  the  material  fyllem,  in  its  prefent  form,  was  not 
\  intended  by  the  Creator  to  be  perpetual,  then  the  wafte  of 
5  the  fun’s  matter,  and  the  contequent  diforder  in  the  fyf- 
f  tern,  arifing  from  the  altered  Hate  ot  its  gravitation,  will 
only  be  a  proof  of  that  intention,  and  not  oj^erate  againft 
the  truth  of  the  doblrine. 

Mr.  Bowdoin  afterwards  oblerves,\vith  refpefl  to  the  folar 
fyftem,  that,  lb  tar  as  its  continuance  depends  on  the  fun, 
it  feems  calculated,  notwithftanding  the  fuppofed  wafte  of 
the  fun's  ^matter,  to  lalt  for  many  ages;  for  the  fun,  by 
I  reafon  of  its  prodigious  bulk,  and  the  divifibility  of  its 
matter,  mult,  from  its  own  internal  fourccs,  furnilh  light  to 
the  fyftem  through  a  long  tra£l  of  time,  without  being  ten- 
^  diminillied.  I'he  author  farther  obterves,  that,  if 

[  thole  eccentric  bodies  called  comets,  which  have  been 
thought  intended  to  recruit  the  tun’s  wafte  of  matter,  do  in 
fad  anfwer  that  purpofe,  provifion  is  then  made  for  the  pre- 
fervation  ot  the  lyftem,  at  lealt  until  thole  bodies  lhall  have 
all  fueceftively  fallen  into  the  lun,  and  been  expended. 
When  that  lhall  happen,  if  there  be  provided  no  farther 
means  of  recruit,  the  fyltem  will  begin  to  decay,  and  finally 
be  reduced  to  a  chaotic  ftatc  ;  from  which,  like  our  earth, 
it  may  be  reltored  in  Ibme  new  form,  to  anfwer  the  further 
purpoles  of  the  Creator. 

But  as  it  may  be  thought  more  philofophical,  and  more 
conformable,  to  our  ideas  of  the  vvildom  of  the  Creator,  to 
.  liippofe  that,  when  he  created  the  fyftem,  he  intended  it 
,  Ihould  be  a  permanent  one,  Mr.  Bowdoin  fuggefts  a  hypu- 
thefis,  according  to  which  the  effluent  partiaes  might  l)e 
•  •  F  3  •  reiurnea 
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returned  to  the  lun,  and  its  fuppofed  diminution  be  thereby 
cffe£\iia!ly  prevented.  As  an  example  ot  the  author’s  inge¬ 
nuity,  we  fliallextraft  his  notion  on  this  llibjeft,  as  delivered 
in  the  following  query  : 

*  Is  it  not  concciveable,  that  round  the  folarfyftem,  and  the  fevcral 
fvAcms  which  compofe  the  vifible  heavens,  there  might  have  been 
formed  a  hollow  iphere  or  orb,  made  of  matter  /ui  generis^  or  of 
matter  like  that  of  the  planets,  and  furrounding  the  whole,  having  its 
inner  or  concave  furface  at  a  proper  diftance  therefrom,  beyond 
which  furface  light  could  not  pals,  and  between  which,  and  the 
particles  of  light,  there  (hould  be  a  mutual  repulfion  ?  And  might  not 
the  fun,  or  fource  of  light,  of  each  fyftem,  have  been  fo  placed,  in 
refped  of  each  other,  and  the  concave  furface  of  the  furrounding  orb, 
that  there  fhould  be,  by  direil  and  repeatedly  indiredt  refledtions,  an 
interchange  of  rays  between  them,  in  luch  a  manner  as  that  to  each 
there  fhould  be  reflored  the  quantity  it  had  emitted,  and  thereby  the 
waAc  of  its  matter  be  prevented,  and  this  at  the  fame  time  it  dlfpenfed 
its  light  to  its  particular  fyftem?’ 

Art.  III.  Obfervations,  tending  to  prove,  by  phenomena 
and  Icripture,  the  exiftcnce  of  an  orb  w’hich  liirrounds  th^ 
whole  viiible  material  fyftem  ;  and  which  may  be  neceflary 
to  prefeive  it  from  the  ruin  to  which,  without  luch  a 
counterbalance,  it  leems  liable  by  that  univerfal  principle 
in  matter,  gravitation.  By  James  Bowdoin,  Efq.  prefidcnt 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  For  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  ingenious  fpeculation  contained  in 
this  memoir,  we  muft  neceflarily  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work,  where  they  will  find  much  additional  proof  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  author’s  imagination  ;  though  we  cannot  admit 
conjectural  doftrines,  however  plaufible,  nor  even  the  con- 
ftruCtive  authority  ot  the  facred  writings,  to  be  in  any  degree 
decifive  in  philofophical  inquiry. ' 

[  Tb  he  concluded  in  our  next.  ] 


Art.  U.  Select  Beauties  of  Ancient  EngliJ}:  Poetry.  Jtith 
Remarks  hy  Henry  Headley^  A.  B.  z  vuis,  fmail  bvo.  6s, 
ilitcheJ.  Cadell.  London,  1787. 

obfolete  language,  and.  uncouthnefs  of  manner, 
^  which  ftrike  the  modern  reader  on  his  attempting  to 
perufe  our  ancient  poets,  are  effeftual  bars  to  their  becoming 
H  favourite  ftudy.  They  are  befides  fo  voluminous,  that 
none  but  a  black-letter  amateur  will  fupport  the  drudgery 
of  pcrufal.  The  perfon,  therefore,  w^ho  gives  a  proper  le- 
IcCtioa  of  their  better  parts,  who  extrads  the  ore  from  the 
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grolfer  matter  in  which  it  is  contaitied,  certainly  deferves 
well  of  the  public.  It  is  for  this  rcalbn  we  hope  that  the 
Ial)ours  of  Mr.  Headley  will  meet  with  the  approbation  and 
encouragement  they  clelerve  ;  and  that,  according  to  his 
promife,  he  will  extend  his  plan  to  two  additional  volumes, 
which  will  include  a  variety  of  pieces  in  a  lels  ferious 
llylc. 

Prefixed  to  this  w<.rk  are  a  preface,  an  introduction,  and 
biographical  fketches.  In  the  firft,  the  editor  gives  fome 
account  of  former  publications,  that  have  any  fimllarity  to 
his  own,  and  mentions,  with  pro[)er  dillindtion,“  T  he  Mufes 
t^ibrary,”  and  The  Quintcflence  of  Englifh  Poetry.”  He 
endeavours  to  convince  his  readers  of  the  utility  of  the  work, 
and  acquaints  them  with  the  nature  of  it  in  the  following 
words  :  “  1  have  avoided,  as  much  as  poffible,  touching 
thofc  who  have  already  jullly  obtained  the  diftinCtion  of 
being  deno'rninated  our  older  clafiics*;  who,  though 
neither  univerfally  read  or  underflood,  (as  mufl  ever  be 
“  the  cafe  with  the  belt  elder  writers  in  every  country),  are 
“  notwithltanding  familiar  to  us  in  converfation,  and  con- 
ftantly*  appealed  to  in  controverted  points  of  poetical 
talte.  Thefe  1  have  ftudioufly  avoided,  and  confined  my- 
felf,  In  the  general,  to  fome  of  the  better  parts  of  the 
unfortunate  few  who  ftill  remain  unpopular,  and  of  whom 
1  may  fafely  affirm,  that  they  may  find  foils  in  many 
writers, -who,  tbrough  accident  and  partiality,  flill  linger 
amongfl  the  favourites  of  the  day.”  In  this  feleCfion, 
extracts  from  the  older  dramatic  writers,  except  in  a  very 
few  inftances,  are  not  admitted  :  the  author  has  very  juftly 
ohferved,  that  they  afford  a  field  fufficiently  wide  of  ihem- 
Iclves  to  form  a  complete  work.  Mr,  Headley’s  talenfs  and 
particular  turn  for  this  ipecies  of  reading,  incline  us  to 
wifli,  after  he  has  finilhed  his  prelent  undertaking,  that 
he  would  favour  the  world  with  a  dramatic  compilation. 

In  the  introduction,  the  author  enters  into  a  comparilba 
between  our  ancient  writers  and  thole  properly  galled  mo¬ 
dern.  He  conflders  them  under  the  heads  of  language, 
verfilication,  Ityle,  fentinient,  and  imagery  ;  and  is  flrongly 
tempted,  in  all  thele  points,  to  give  the  palm  to  the  former. 
Even  in  verff cation  he  feems  to  aflert  their  fuperiority; 
and,becaule  he  is  convinced  that  his  ancient  Dulcinea  rather 
hobbles  in  her  gait,  he  would  perluade  us  that  the  eale,  ele¬ 
gance,  and  Ivvimming  air  of  the  modern  fnule  is  nothing 


•  As  Chaucer,  Shakefpeare,  jonfen,  Milton, 
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Init  trick,  afFedlation,  and  infipidity.  In  this  humour,  no 
wonder  he  looks  upon  Pope  with  an  evil  eye,  and  fays  (we 
hope  he  will  think,  upon  rctlexion),  Ibmewhat  too  harlhly, 
that,  “  t)f  rhyme  has  he  not  made  a  rattle,  and  of  verl'c  a 
“  plaything?”  There  is  a  petulance  in  the  expreflion  of 
this  award  which  renders  it  diigiitVmg.  The  world  is  not, 
in  this  way,  to  be  perfuaded  that  the  man  whole  tafte  and 
judgment  were  confpicuoufly  preeminent,  and  who  has  even, 
excelled  in  poetical  beauties  of  the  higheft  clafs,  was  a  mere 
fyllable-monger,  1  he  editor  of  “  Ancient  Englilh  Poetry,” 
has  an  undoubted  right  to  think  for  himfelf ;  we  have  no 
clefire  that  he  fhould  be  “  biaflfed  by  the  cant  of  authority, 
or  fhackled  in  the  trammels  of  bigotry  and  fydemT;”  but 
we  wilh  him  to  remember,  that  ibme  reljredf  is  due  to  pub¬ 
lic  opinion ;  and  that  modefty,  and  llrong  reafbning,  not 
harlli  expreffions,  become  the  perlbn  who  would  produce  a 
revolution  in  the  world  of  tafte.  To  place  things  of  the 
fame  kind  together,  and  to  have  done  with  this  dilagreeable 
part  of  our 'office,  we  lhall  juft  notice  a  fimilar  criticifm 
upon  Hammond  :  “  This  little  piece  is  worth  all  the  un- 
“  manly,  fnivellhig  elegies  that  Hammond  ever  wrote.” 
Vol.  11.  p.  i6i.  Hammond  can  only  be  confidered  as  the 
tranllator  or  imitator  of  Tibullus  ;  and  in  this  view  he  has 
merit.'  The  ideas  are  the  property  of  the  Roman  poet,  to 
whom  the  epithets  of  unmanly  and  fnivelling  (fuch  as  they 
are)  mult  equally  apply ;  whether  they  apply  juftly,  let  in¬ 
ternal  evidence,  and  the  approbation  of  ages,  determine, 
On  perufing  this  note  we  eagerly  turned  to  the  “  little 
piece”  alluded  to,  and  thus  exalted  into  fuch  diftineftion,  by 
Mr.  Headley.  We  confefs  our  dilappointment ;  we  could 
dilcover  none  of  that  fuperior  merit  which  it  is  faid  to 
poftcls.  We  lhall  lay  it.  before  the  public;  fome  of  our 
readers  may  perhaps  excel  us  in  the  powers  of  difeern- 
nient. 

f  The  LEGACY. 

.  t  My  deareft  love !  when  thou  and  I  muft  part. 

And  th’  icy  hand  of  death  (hall  feize  that  heart 
Which  is  all  thine ;  within  fome  fpacious  will 
I’ll  leave  no  blanks  for  legacies  to  fill ; 

’Tis  my  ambition  to  dye  one  of  thofe 
Who  but  himfelf  hath  nothing  to  difpofe. 

And,  fince  that  is  already  thine,  what  need 
I  to  re-give  it  by  fome  newer  deed  ? 

Yet  take  it  once  again;  free  circumftance 
Poes  oft  the  value  of  mean  things  advance : 
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Who  thus  repeats  what  he  bequeath’d  before. 
Proclaims  his  bounty  richer  than  his  ftorc. 

But  let  me  not  upon  n^y  love  bellow 
What  is  not  worth  the  giving-  1  do  ow 
Somewhat  to  dull ;  niy  bodies  pamper’d  care 
Hungry  corruption  and  the  worm  (hall  (hare. 

That  mould’ring  relic,  which  in  earth  mull  He, 
Would  prove  a  gilt  of  horrour  to  thine  cie. 

With  this  cad  ragge  of  my  mortalitie 
Let  all  my  faults  and  errours  buried  be. 

And  as  thy  fear-cloth  rots,  fo  may  kind  fate 
Thofe  word  a6ls  of  my  life  incinerate* 

He  (hall  in  (lory  fill  a  glorious  room 
Whofe  alhes  and  whofe  fins  deep  in  one  tomb. 

If  now  to  my  cold  hearfe  thou  deign  to  bring 
Some  melting  fighs  as  thy  lad  offering, 

My  peacefull  exequies  are  crown’d,  nor  fliall 
J  a(k  more  honour  at  my  funerall. 

Thou  wilt  more  richly  'balm  me  with  thy  tears 
Then  all  the  nard  fragrant  Arabia  bears. 

And  as  the  Paphian  queen  by  her  griefs  (how’r 
Brought  up  her  dead  lover’s  fpirit  in  a  flow’r; 

So  by  thofe  precious  drops  rain’d  from  thine  eies. 
Out  of  my  dud  O  may  fome  virtue  rife ! 

And,  like  thy  better  genius,  thee  attend. 

Till  thou  in  my  dark  period  (halt  end. 

Ladly,  my  condant  truth  let  me  commend 
To  him  thou  choofed  next  to  be  thy  friend. 

For  (witnel's  all  things  good)  I  would  not  have 
Thy  youth  and  beauty  married  to  my  grave ; 
’Twould  (hew  thou  didd  repent  the  llyle  of  wife 
Should’d  thou  relapfe  into  a  Angle  life. 

They  with  prepoderous  grief  the  world  delude 
Who  mourn  for  their  loll  mates  in  folitude ; 

Since  widowhood  more  drongly  doth  enforce 
The  much 'lamented  lot  of  their  divorce. 
Themfelves  then  of  their  lofl’es  guilty  are 
Who  may,  yet  will  not  fulfer  a  repaiie. 

Thofe  were  barbarian  wives  who  did  invent 
Weeping  to  death  at  th’  hulband’s  monument ; 
But  in  more  civil  rites  (he  doth  approve 
Her  fird  who  ventures  on  a  fecond  love; 

For  clfe  it  may  be  thought,  if  (he  refrain. 

She  fped  fo  ill  (he  durd  not  trie  again. 

Up  then,  my  love,  and  choofe  loine  worthier  one 
Who  may  fupply  my  room  when  1  am  gone  : 

So  will  the  dock  of  our  affedion  thrive 
No  Jefs  in  death  then  were  1  dill  alive; 

And  in  my  urne  I  (hall  rejoyce  that  I 
Am  both  tedatour  thus  and  legacie,’ 
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T  his  is  the  poem  which,  by  implication,  is  exalted 
‘  Above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame.’ 

T'o  us  there  appears  in  it  neither  poetical  beauty,  nor  that 
plaintive  tendernefs,  which  is  the  charafleriftic  of  elegy. 
The  author.  Dr.  King,  through  the  moll  of  his  poem,  falls 
into  that  quaintnefs  which  was  the  prevailing  fault  of  the 
old  w'ritcrs.  He  confefies  that  he  had  already  given  him» 
felf  to  his  wife,  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  not  necefiary 
to  repeat  the  gift,  but  fays  that  he  will  notwithftanding  be- 
ftow  himlelf  upon  her  once  more,  becaule 

‘  VVho  thus  repeats  what  he  bequeath’d  before. 

Proclaims  his  bounty  richer  than  his  llore.’ 

But  what  is  this fclf  which  he  bequeaths?  It  h  not  his  body, 
tor  that,  he  tells  us,  muft  be  worms-meat ;  neither  is  it  his 
foul ;  for,  befides  his  not  mentioning  it,  vve  muft  fupporc 
that  he  hoped,  after  his  death,  it  would  lie  in  Abraham's, 
and  not  in  his  wife’s,  bofbm.  What  is  then  this  jelf  which 
he  bequeaths  ?  We  can  difeern  nothing  of  the  kind,  except 
it  be  a  certain  fprite,  which  he  calls  fome  virtue,”  which, 
by  the  help  of  precious  drops  rain’d  from”  the  ‘‘  eies”  of 
Jiis  wife,  is  to  rife  out  of  his  dult,”  and  be  her  better 
genius”  to  her  grave !  The  latter  part  of  the  poem  contains 
the  llrongeft  herefy  againfl  the  paffion  of  love;  and  is  thcrer 
fore  introduced  with  the  utmoft  impropriety,  when  the  writer 
meant  to  paint  the  natural  effebis  of  that  paffion.  We 
appeal  to  every  true  lover  whether  he  does  not  fhrink  from 
the  idea  of  a  fucceftbr,  and  endeavour  to  banifh  the  un¬ 
welcome  thought.  Could  he,  amidft  the  ardours  of  love, 
and  in  dcl’pair  at  a  final  Icparation,  ever  bring  himfelf  to 
recommend  a  future  hufband  to  his  beloved  ?  Love  is  a 
miler  ;  he  cannot  part  with  his  hoard  ;  he  would  keep  even 
what  he  cannot  enjoy.  As  Dr.  King  employs  above  one 
third  of  his  poem  in  this  prepofterous  recommendation,  in- 
ftead  of  the  applaufe.  which  has  been  fb  lavifhly  beftowed, 
his  verlcs  will  meet  with  the  difapprobation  of  every  man  of 
t.ifte.  Inllead  of  hve^  he  feems  to  have  wiflied  to  exhibit 
.the  effects  of  good  comtnonfenfe  in  the  commerce  of  the 
fexes.  Jn  that  cafe,  had  he  verlified  the  well-known  ftory 
of  the  butcher  and  his  wife,  his  pidfure  would  have  been 
more  complete,  as  the  wife  there  pofleffes  as  much  good 
fenfe  as  her  hulband  ;  and,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  why 
Ihould  the  ladies  be  deprived  of  their  fhare  ?  We  fhall  relate 
it,  for  the  benefit  of  any  poet,  who,  having  turned  it  into 
rhyme,  may  choule  to  pal's  it  upon  the  world  for  a  paffionate 
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jritl  pathetic  tale.  A  butcher,  on  his  death-bed,  who  had 
always  had  an  eye  to  the  main-chance,  willing  that  his  wife 
and  his  bufinels  /liould  not  lufter  by  his  death,  and  having 
a  (rood  opinion  of  his  man  John,  recommended  him  to  his 
fpoiile  as  a  IgccelTor  in  his  Ihop  and  bed  ;  for  that  John 
y  was  a  Ibber,  pains-taking  man.^’  So  far  the  butcher  and 
the  dottor  agree.  But  the  Itbry  of  the  butcher  far  outltrips 
The  J^egacy,”  as  is  apparent  from  the  fequel.  The  goM 
wornan  replied,  in  the  lame  Ityle  of  ibber  common-fenfe. 
Mind,  my  dear,  mind  thy  precious  Ibul ;  John  and  I 
have  already  lettled  that  matter.’*  VVe  cannot  finiih  this 
fubjeft  better  than  by  recommending  to  the  ferious  con- 
f deration  of  Mr.  Headley  a  note  of  his  own  on  the  criticifins 
of  Dr.  Johnlbn  :  ‘‘  The  acrimony  of  Dr.  Johnlbn’s  poetical 
criticifins  has  been  unlverlally  reprobated;  but  the  tin- 
<<  accountable  infelicity  uuth  which  he  has  dealt  out  his 
cpftiye  praile  to  particular  quotations  in  the  courie  of  his 
lives,  is  ftill  more  extraordinary.” 

To  return  to  the  introdiidfion  :  Mr.  Headley  appears  to 
have  cenlured  rnodern  poets  with  too  little  referve,  and  to 
have  applauded  beyond  mealure  that  clafs  of  old  writers 
which  is  the  objeft  of  his  leledion.  7'h3t  thefe  elder  poets 
have  many  detached  beauties  we  are  willing  to  allow;  beau¬ 
ties  that  muft  be  relifhed  in  every  age  ;  our  praile  can  go  no 
farther.  Whoever  attempts  a  regular  perufal  of  their  works 
will  meet,  almoft  in  every  page,  with  fomething  ridiculous 
or  difgutting,  or  both.  We  have  jull  turned  to  a  pailage  by 
chance  which  will  lufficiently  exemplify  our  obfervation. 
It  is  an  extraft-from  Warner,  entitled  A  Reconciliation 
‘‘  elFedted  between  the  two  brothers  Brenn  and  Baline,  at  the 
‘‘  Interccllion  of  their  Mother  Conuvenna.”  The  mothur 
thus  addrelfcs  the  holtile  brothers : 

‘  My  fonnes,  fweet  fonnes,  attend  my  words,  your  mother's 
wordes  attend. 

And,  for  I  am  your  mother,  doe  conclude  I  am  your  fiend  : 

1  cannot  cou'niell,  but  intreate,  nor  yet  I  can  intreate 

But  as  a  woman,  and  the  fame  whole  blood  was  once  your  meate. 

Hence  had  you  miike  ((he  bear'd  her  paps),  theie  arms  did  hug 
you  olt ; 

Thefe  fyled  hands  did  *wipe^  did  wrap,  did  rocke,  and  lay  ye 
foft ; 

Thefe  lips  did  kilTe,  or  eyes  did  weep,  if  that  ye  were  unqueat ; 

Then  ply  1  did  with  fong,  or  fighes,  with  duucc,  with  tung,  or 
teare.”^ - Vol.  11.  p.  130. 

The  reader  of  talle  will  oblerve  that  the  poet,  like  too 
rnany  of  his  ancient  brethren,  in  heaping  up  circumliances 

without 
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without  fcledion,  has  introduced  one  which  is  at  once  rw 
diculoiis  and  dilgidling.  We  dare  fay  even  Mr.  Headley 
would  not  recommend  ‘‘  thefe  fykd  hands  did  wipe''  as  a 
flower  frefh  from  the  gardens  of  nature*,”  to  be  tranl- 
pLanted  into  our  modern  parterre. 

Alter  the  introdiidfion,  the  author  prefents  us  with  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketches”  of  the  writers  from  whom  he  has  made 
his  feleftion.  I'helc  are  (hort,  but  fufficiently  accurate.  In 
this  part  of  the  work  fome  good  criiicifm  is  occafionally 
introduced,  which  proves  that  Mr.  Headley  has  paid  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  fubjedl,  and  that  he  is  well  qualified  for  the  bufinel's 
he  has  undertaken. 

The  feleftions  confift  of  Deferiptive,  pathetic,  moral, 
and  didaftic  Pieces of  “  Elegies  and  Epitaphs  of  “  Son- . 
nets  and  Speeches;”  and  “  Milcellaneous”  Extrafts.  To 
enable  our  readers  to  form  fome  judgment  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  they  are  to  expeif,  we  fhall  ini'ert  one  or  tw^o  extracts 
as  a  fpecimen  : 

•The  shepherd’s  LIFE.  By  Phineas  Fletcher. 

•  Thrice,  Oh  thrice  happie  fliepherd’s  life  and  Hate, 

When  courts  are  happinellc  unhappie  pawns ! 

His  cottage  low,  and  fafelv  humble  gate 

Shuts  out  proud  fortune,  with  her  fcorns  and  fawns ; 

No  feared  treafon  breaks  his  quiet  fleep : 

Singing  all  day,  his  flocks  he  learns  to  keep; 

Himfelf  as  innocent  as  are  his  fimple  fhcep. 

No  Serian  worms  he  knows,  that  with  their  threed 
Draw  out  their  filken  lives  ;  nor  filken  pride : 

His  lambes warm  fleece  well  fits  his  little  need,. 

Not  in  that  proud  Sidonian  tinttuie  di'd  ; 

No  emptie  hopes,  no  courtly  fears,  him  fright; 

No  begging  wants  his  middle  fortune  bite;  ' 

But  fweet  content  exiles  both  miferie  and  fpite. 

Inftead  of  mufic  and  bafe  flattering  tongues. 

Which  wait  to  firil  falute  my  lord’s  uprife ; 

The  cheerful!  iaik  wakes  him  with  early  fong?. 

And  birds  fweet  wlullling  notes  unlock  his  eyes ; 

In  countrey  playes  is  all  the  ftrife  he  ufes. 

Or  fing  or  dunce  unto  the  rurall  mufes ; 

And,  but  in  muficks  fports,  all  difference  refufes. 


•  Poetry,  “  of  a  century  and  a  hatf  back,  appears  as  a  garland 
frefh  frcHi  the  gai  Jens  of  nature.”  Inlroduclion,  p.  2  5. 
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His  certain  life,  that  never  can  deceive  him. 

Is  full  of  thoufand  fweets  and  rich  content ; 

The  fmooth- leav'd  beeches  in  the  field  receive  liiin 
With  coolell  lhades,  till  noon-tide’s  rage  is  fpent : 

H  is  life  is  neither  toft  in  boift’rous  feas 
Of  troublous  world,  nor  loft  in  flothfull  eafe  ; 

Pleas’d  and  full  bleft  he  lives,  when  he  his  God  can  plcafe. 

H  is  bed  of  wool  ycclds  fafe  and  quiet  fleeps. 

While  by  his  fide  his  faithfull  fpoufe  hath  place;  ' 

His  little  fonne  into  his  bofomc  creeps. 

The  lively  picture  of  his  father’s  face: 

Never  his  humble  houfe  or  ftate  torment  him ; 

LeiTe  he  could  like,  if  leiTe  his  God  had  fent  him  ; 

And  when  he  dies  green  turfs  with  graflie  tombe  content  him.’ 

‘  The  QJJ  E  S  T  I  O  N. 

‘  Being  afked  the  Occafion  of  his  White  Head  he  anfwcreth  thus  : 

*  Where  feething  fighes  and  forow  fobbes 
Hath  fiaine  the  flippes  that  nature  fet; 

And  fkalding  fhowers  with  ftony  throbes. 

The  kindly  fappe  from  them  hath  fet : 

What  woonder  then  though  that  you  fee 
Upon  my  head  white  heares  to  be. 

Where  thought  hath  thril'd  and  thrownc  his  Ipcarcs, 

To  hurt  the  hart  that  harmeth  him  not. 

And  groning  griefe  hath  ground  forth  teares, 

Myne  eyne  to  fte>Tie,  my  face  to  fpot ; 

What  woonder  then  though  that  you  fee 
Upon  my-head  white  heares  to  be. 

Where  pinching  payne  himfelfe  has  plaftc. 

There  peace  with  plcafures  were  pofl'eft  ; 

And  where  the  walles  of  wealth  lye  wafte. 

And  povertye  in  them  is  preft ; 

What  wonder  then  though  that  you  fee 
Upon  my  head  white  heares  to  be. 

Where  wretched  woe  will  weave  her  webbe. 

Where  care  the  clewe  can  catch  and  call. 

And  floodes  of  joy  are  fallen  to  ebbe 
So  lee  that  life  may  not  long  laft  ; 

What  woonder  then  though  that  you  fee 
Upon  my  head  white  heares  to  be. 

Thefe  heares  of  age  are  mefl'engers 
Which  bidde  me  fall,  repent,  and  pray; 

They  be  of  death  the  harbingers 
That  dooth  prepare  and  dreffe  the  way  ; 

W'herefore  1  joy  that  you  may  fee 
Upon  my  head  fuch  heares  to  be# 


They 
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They  be  the  lines  that  lead  the  length 
Haw  farre  my  race  is  for  to  runne ; 

^i'hey  fay  my  youth  is  fled  with  ftrengih. 

And  how  oldc  age  is  weake  begunne; 

The  which  I  feele,  and  you  may  ice 
Upon  my  head  fuch  lines  to  be. 

They  be  the  ftringes  of  fober  foand, 

Whofe  muficke  is  harmonicall ; 

Their  tunes  declare  a  time  from  ground 
I  came,  and  how  thereto  I  (hall  ; 

Wherefore  1  joy  that  you  may  fee 
Upon  my  head  fuch  ftringes  to  be. 

God  graont  to  thofe  who  white  heares  have^ 

No  worfe  them  take  then  I  have  ment ; 

That,  after  they  be  layde.in  grave. 

Their  foules  may  joy  their  lives  have  fpent. 

God  graunt  that  you  likewife  may  fee 
Upon  your  head  fuch  heares  to  be 

•VERSES  by  QU  E  E  N' E  LI  Z  A  B  ET  H , 

Which,  if  genuine,  (hew  that  (he  had  conceived  a  Paflion  fo^ 
MonJieuTy  the  King  of  France’s  Brother. 

•  I  greeve,  and  dare  not  (hew  my  difconient, 

I  love,  and  yet  am  ford  to  feeme  to  hate ; 

1  doe,  yet  dare  not  fay  I  ever  meant ; 

1  feem  Itarke  mute,  but  inwardly  doe  prate ; 

I  am  and  not,  I  freeze  and  yet  am  burn ’d. 

Since  from  royfelf  my  other  felfe  I  turn’d. 

My  care  is  like  my  (haddowc  in  the  fune, 

Followes  me  fliinge,  flies  when  I  purfue  it, 

Standes  and  lies  by  me,  does  what  I  have  done  i 
This  too  familiar  care  does  make  me  rue  it ; 

No  meanes  I  finde  to  rid  him  from  my  bred. 

Till  by  the  end  of  thinges  it  be  fuppreft, 

« 

Some  gentler  paflions  Aide  into  my  minde. 

For  I  am  fofte  and  made  of  meltinge  fnovve  ; 

Or  be  more  cruell.  Love,  and  fo  be  kynd. 

Let  mee  or  flote  or  flnke,  be  high  or  lowe, 

Or  let  me  live  with  fome  more  fweete  content. 

Or  dye,  and  foe  forget  what  love  ere  meant.’ 

•  S  O'N  NET.  By  Drayton. 

•  Since  there’s  no  help,  come,  let  us  kifs  and  part; 

Nay,  1  have  done,  you  get  no  more  of  me  ; 

And  I  am  glad,  yea  glad  with  all  my  heart. 

That  thus  fo  cleanly  I  myfelf'can  free, 

•  From  the  Paradife  of  Dayntie  De\  iies.  ' 

SI 


1 
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Shake  hands  for  ever,  cancel  all  our  vows; 

And,  when  we  meet  at  any  time 'again. 

Be  it  not  feen,  in  either  ot  our  brows. 

That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain. 

Now,  at  the  lad  gafp  of  love’s  latcft  breath. 

When  his  pulfe  tailing  paffion  fpeechlefs  lies ; 

When  faith  is  kneeling  by  his  bed  of  death. 

And  innocence  is  clofing  up  his  eyes ; 

Now  if  thou  would’fi,  when  all  have  given  him  over, 
from  death  to  life  thou  might’d  him  yet  recover.* 


‘SONNET.  By  Drummond. 


*  Looke  how  the  flowre,  which  lingringlie  doth  fade. 
The  morning’s  darling  late,  the  fommer’s  queenc, 
Spoyl'd  of  that  juice  which  kept  it  frelh  and  greene. 
As  high  as  it  did  raife,  bow'es  low  the  head  ; 

Right  fo  my  life  (contentments  being  dead. 

Or  in  their  contraries  but  onelie  feene) 

With  fwifter  fpeedc  declines  than  earft  it  fpred. 

And  (bladed)  fcarce  now  (howes  what  it  hath  bcenc. 
As  doth  the  pilgrime  therefore  w'hom  the  night 
By  darknefTe  would  imprlfon  on  his  way. 

Think  on  thy  home,  (my  foule),  and  thihke  aright 
Of  what  yet  redes  thee  of  life’s  wading  day : 

Thy  funne  podes  weftward,  palTed  is  thy  mome. 


And  twice  it  is  not  given  thee  to  be  born.’ 


In  the  notes  fubjoined  to  thefe  volumes  the  author  dis¬ 
covers  a  confiderablefhare'of  various  knowledge,  ami  aa 
intimate  acquaintance  with  our  poets,  both  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern.  To  thole  who  are  fond  of  tracing  fimilar  thoughts 
and  expreffions  through  the  works  of  different  authors,^  t lie y 
will  afford  much  entertainment  and  information. 

Upon  the  w^hole,  this  leleftion,  notwithftanding  fomc  an¬ 
cient  rubbilh  which  has  been  introduced,  and  which  might 
have  been  difj3enled  with,  does  credit  to  the  editor;  wiio* 
though  Ibmetimcs  miftaken,  poffeffes  learning,  acutenels, 
and  tafte.  As  his  friends,  we  advile  him  to  pay  lefs  atten¬ 
tion  to  uneffential  and  faulty  ornament  in  his  compofition  % 
and  more  to  the  fuaviter  in  modo  in  his  criticilhi.  We  w  ill 
venture  to  predict  that  an  alteration  in  both  thele  points  v\  ill 
do  no  injury  to  his  future  publications. 


a.  ■ 
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Art.  hi.  The  Speeches  ofMr.lVilkes  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
8vo.  Cs.  boards.  London,  1786. 

■^HE  political  career  of  Mr.  Wilkes  contains  as  much  vn- 
riety  and  viciflitude  as  that  ot  any  modern  ftatelinan, 
even  in  this  age  of  coalitions.  He  attacked  his  Ibvereign, 
foon  after  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  with  a  degree  of 
freedom  as  much  exceeding  what  had  formerly  been  known 
in  England  as  Englifh  liberty  exceeds  that  of  other  nations. 
The  illegal  attempts  made  againlt  him  by  the  miniltry 
added  to  his  confequence  ;  he  was  railed  by  the  whirlwind 
of  faftion.  The  reverie  of  Charles  the  Firlt,  from  being  a 
martyr  he  became  a  king ;  and;  invelted  with  the  majcHy  of 
the  people^  enjoyed  longer  and  louder  huzzaas  and  acclamations 
than  any  other  monarch  ever  received,  either  on  the  theatre 
or  on  the  throne.  He  raifed  or  intiamed  a  party  that  drove 
one  of  the  moft  virtuous  men,  but  unfortunate  minifters, 
that  ever  (his  country  was  blcfled  or  curled  with,  from  the 
councils  of  his  Ibvereign.  To  oppole  his  influence,  and 
check  his  career,  the  ablell  lawyers  in  the  kingdom  con- 
tradidled  their  former  decilions ;  and  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  violated  the  firft  principles  of  the  conftitution.  When 
expelled  from  that  houfe,  the  divinity  of  the  people  Hill 
protebled  him ;  and,  after  various  changes  of  fortune,  he 
lived  to  enjoy  one  of  the  moft  complete  triumphs  which  can 
be  experienced  or  imagined.  Parliament  expunged  from  its 
records  the  fentence  of  his  expulfion  ;  and  he  was*  courted 
by  that  very  fovereign  whofe  throne  he  had  ftiaken.  After 
having  been  the  inftrument  of  lopping  the  royal  preroga¬ 
tives,  and  extending  as  w^elPas  alcertaining  the  liberties  of 
the  fubjedl,  he  was  converted  into  a  loyal  courtier,  and  was 
as  much  diftinguilhed  at  St. James’s  palace  as  he  had  formerly 
been  on  the  huttings. 

This  volume  contains  the  fpecches  of  Mr.  Wilkes  from 
January  1775  to  December  1783.  Though  not  an  orator  ot 
the  tirft  dais,  his  Ipeeches  are  marked  with  an  originality 
and  boldnels  of  manner,  and  difeover  an  intelligent  and  fer¬ 
vid  mind.  His  fpeech  on  the  motion  that  was  made  in 
May  1778,  That  the  Houfe  ot  Commons  retblve  itlelf 
ijito  a  committee  to  conlider  the  condition  of  the  army 
which  lurrendered  themfelves  prifbners,  on  convention, 
at  Saratoga,  and  by  what  means  General  Burgoyne,  who 
commanded  that  army,  and  was  included  in  that  conven- 
tion,  was  relealed,  and  is  returned  to  England,”  contains 
fume  curious  particulars  of  famous  general,  who  is 

A  onw 
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one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  for  condin^ing  the 
impeachment  of  Mr.  Haftings.  General  Gates,  whole  hor 
nourable  conduft  is  extolled  by  General  Burgoyne,  thus 
writes  concerning  the  latter  to  the  prefident  of  Congrels : 
«  The  horrid  murders  and  fcalpings,  paid  for  and  encoii- 
raged  by  Lieutenant-General  Burgoyne,  previous  to  his 
deteat  at  Bennington,  will  for  ever  Itain  the  honour  of  the 
“  Britilh  arms.  In  one  houfe  the  parents,  with  fix  chil- 
“  dren,  were  moft  cruelly  butchered  ;  and  this  polite  macaroni 
«  paid  ie7i  dollars  for  each  of  their  fcalps.  Heaven  has,  I 
“  hope,  in  llore  fome  punifliment  for  fuch  unheard-of 
crimes.” 

The  proclamation  of  Major-General  Schuyler  to  the  in-' 
habitants  of  Caltleton,  &c.  is  no  lefs  remarkable  :  Whereas 
“  Lieutenant-General  Burgoyne  did  require  you  to  lend, 
from  your  feveral  townlhips,  deputations,  confifting  of  ten 
“  perfons,  to  meet  Colonel  Skeens  at  Caflletovrn,  for  fun- 
dry  purpofes,  and  that  you  were  not  to  fail  in  obedience 
“  under  pain  of  military  execution  ;  whatever,  my  coun- 
“  trymen,  may  be  the  oltenfible  reafons  for  fuch  meeting, 

“  it  is  evident  the  enemy  mean  to  prevail  on  you  to  forfake 
“  the  caufe  of  your  country,  and  to  allift  them  in  forcing 
llavery  on  America;  to  bring  on  you  that  mifery  which 
“  their  promiles  of  proteftion  drew  on  fuch  of  the  deluded 
inhabitants  of  New  Jerfey  as  were  weak  enough  to  confide 
“  in  them,  and  whom  they  loon  treated  with  fuch  wanton 
‘‘  barbarity  as  hitherto  has  not^ven  dijgraced  barbarians.  Ihey 
“  cruelly  butchered^  without  dijlin^tion  to  age  or  fex  ;  ra- 
vifhed  children  from  ten  to  luomen  of  eighty  years  of  age  9 
**  they  burnty  pillaged^  and  deftroyedy  whatever  came  into  their 
“  power ;  nor  did  thofe  edifices  dedicated  to  the  Almighty  ejeape 
‘‘  their  facrilegious  fury.^' 

The  declaration  of  Congrefs,  in  May  1778,  is  no  left 
fwphatic:  The  courfe  of  the  army  under  General  Bur- 

‘‘  goyne  is  marked  by  rapine  and  devaftation.  Thoufands, 

‘  without  diftinifion  of  age  or  fe>p,  have  been  driven  from 
their  peaceful  abodes  to  encounter  the  .rigours'of  incle- 
^  ment  lealbns ;  and  the  face  of  heaven  hath  been  infulted 
‘  by  the  wanton  conflagration  of  defencelefs  towns.  Their 
‘  vidfories  have  been  followed  by  the  cool  murder  of  men 
‘  no  longer  able  to  refill;  and  thole  who  efcaped  from  the 
‘  lirft  aft  of  carnage,  haye  been  expofed  by  cold,  hunger, 

‘  and  nafcednels,  to  wear  out  a  milerable  exiltcnce  in  the 
‘  tedious  hours  of  confinement,  or  to  become  the  dellroyers 
of  their  countrymen^  x\\t\x  friends^  perhaps  (dreadful  idea!) 
of  iht IT  parents  or  children.''" 

Eng.  Rev,  Vol. XI.  Feb.  1788.  ^ 
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In  June  1777,  according  to  his  own  ftatement,  he 
gave  a  war-featl  to  the  Indians  according  to  their  own 
cuftom  that  is,  authoriied  their  horrid  ceremony  of 
drinking  human  blood  out  of  the  fkulls  of  their  enemies; 
gave  them  his  fanftion  to  mangle  the  bodies  of  the  llain, 
and  take  the  fcalps  of  the  dead  ;  and,  in  a  proclamation  = 
written  by  himfelf,  talks  oj  giving  a  ftretch  to  the  Indian  j 
‘‘  forces  ;  of  executing  the  vengeance  of  the  Jt ate  ;  of  the  meijen-  i 


gers  of  nrathy  of  devajiation^  famine^  'and  every  concomitant  I?  I  th 


horror.'^  :* 

While  we  thudder  at  thefe  enormities,  we  almoft  forget  f 
the  fatal  and  ignominious  convention  at  Saratoga,  which  ^ 
armed  France  and  Spain  in  the  caiile  of  America,  and  was 
the  occafion  of  all  the  difallers  that  followed.  Was  It  foi  his 
humanity^  gcntlcnefsy  and  mercy^  that  a  certain  commander 
was  lele^Eled  by  the  wifdorn  of  parliament  to  inquire  into 
Indian  delinquencies  ?  Or  was  it  becaule  the  furrenderof 
an  Englilh  army  contributed  to  feparate  from  us  for  ever 
our  dominions  in  the  Weil,  that  he  was  appointed  to  im¬ 
peach  and  criminate  tlie  man  who  prclerved  our  empire  in 
the  Fall? 

As  a'lpccimen  of  the  reafoning  and  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Wilkes  wc  fhall  prclcnt  an  extrad  to  the  reader  of  hjs  fpeech 
on  Mr.  Fox’s  celebrated  bill : 


itio 
dc 
qu 

<1  A 

1  the 


•  This  bill.  Sir,,  appears  to  me  to  violate  the  national  faith  in  a  ^■len 
high  degree,  for  it  anrihilatcs  the  charter  of  the  Eall-India  Com-  Htrif] 
pany  ;  a  charter  purchafed  of  the  public,  and  fecured  by  the  fandlon  Hfma 
of  parliament.  'I’he  violation  of  the  American  charters,’  which  ha>  B  ‘ 
been  followed  by  the  lofs  of  cur  empire  in  the  Weft,  would  have  HCoi 
deterred  any  minifters  lefs  rafli,  lefs  impetuous,  frem  this  dangerous  R'iev 
experiment  of  tampering  with  charters.  Not  a  corporation  in  thc|B|II5t 
.kingdom,  not  a  charter,  not  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties,  notaEB*^^ 
deed,  not  a  contiad,  not  a  document,  not  a  fecurity,  no  fpecies  of  KPide 
property,  can  be  fafe  againft  bold,  violent,  unprincipled  men  a(flingHphc 
thus  in  the  plenitude  and  wantonnefs  of  power.  This  charter  did |^P'd 
not  owe  its  birth  to  the  foolifti  paffions  and  prepofteflions,  or  the  mad  Hfcne 
prodigality,  of  any  of  the  PUntagencts,  'l  udors,  or  Stuarts,  infa-j^P^^ci 
vour  of  a  crouching,  fervile  courtier,  or  knavifh,  interefted,  depen'|B^ffc 
dent.  It  was  a  fair  purchafe  made  of  the  public,  an  equal  compad^frolh 
for  reciprocal  advant^es  between  the  nation  at  large  and  the  bedy^P'mei 
of  the  proprietors.  The  purchafe  money  has  b^en  adually 
by  the  public  ;  and  . coni equently  the  proprietors  have  a  juft  claim  to 
what  was  ftipulated  in  their  favour.  1  agree,  Sir,  that  there  is 
charter  which  may  not  be  forfeited  by  delinquency  but  the  chartci) 
of  the  city  of  London,  for  they  are  excepted  by  an  exprefs  net  f* 
onr  glorious  Deliverer,  from  the  ntceflity  of  preferving  the  peac-d  ftid  j 
Kie  capital;  but  no  delinquency  of  any  kind  is  now  made  a  chatt^ 
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fgainft  the  Eaft-India  direftors,  proprietors,  or  any  of  their  fervants. 
The  dillreis  of  their  circuii.ltaixcb  aionc  was  alleaged  as  warranting 
fuch  a  bill.  1  am  very  ready  to  admit  that  fome  particular  fervants 
cf  the  Company  have  been  guilty  of  enormous  crimes  in  the  Eall.  Is 
that  a  reafon  for  punlftiing  the  diredlors  and  proprietors  in  Leadenhall- 
Street  ?  Has  the  leall  degree  of  guilt  been  imputed  to  them  ?  1  wifh 
rather  to  add  to  their  powers  over  their  own  fervants ;  and  then  I  an\  - 
fatibfied  that  guilt  of  the  decpell  dye  would  fpeedily  be  followed  with 
the  moll  exemplary  punilhment.  1  fee  no  objedion  to  giving  the 
directors  moll  of  the  powers  of  this  bill,  but  think  that  it  would  be 
highly  politic.  Let  me  Hate  to  the  recolledlion  of  the  Houle  a  re¬ 
cent  tranfadion,  in  which  the  interefts  of  the  Company,  and  the  na¬ 
tional  honour,  were  deeply  wounded.  When,  after  every  poliible 
delay,  the  authors  of  the  late  revolution  at  Madrafs,  and  the  fubfe- 
quent  murder  of  Lord  Pigot,  were  brought  into  an  Englilh  court  of 
juftice,  and  a  jury  pronounced  them  guilty,  what  was  the  fentence  ? 

A  trifling  muld,  and  not  an  hour’s  imprilonment.  The  fine,  which 
they  paid  in  court,  was  fcarcely  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  fpoils  of  a  wicked 
ulurpaiion  of  the  fupreme  government,  both  civil  and  military,  fol- 
lowed  by  the  murder  of  the  governor.  The  public  were  inful  ted, 
even  in  the  hour  of  trial,  by  a  vain  ollentation  of  what  the  criminals 
were  prepared  to  have  difgorged,  before  the  fears  of  their  troubled 
confciences  were  quieted  by  a  folemn  mockery  of  juftice.  Such  a 
conduft  marked  the  partial  and  feeble  hand  of  the  law  at  home  ;  for 
furely,  Sir,  fuch  crimes  called  for  feverity  againft  the  daring  perpe¬ 
trators,  as  well  as  to  deter  future  delinquents.  They  may  from  this 
lenity  learn,  with  perfedl.fafety  and  immenle  profit,  to  perpetrate  the 
trifling  crimes  of  mutiny,  rebellion,  and  murder,  difgorging  only  a 
fmall  portion  oLtheir  ill-gotten  wealths - 
‘  I  have  no  objedion,  I  confefs,  to  reftraining  the  Eaft-IndJa 
Company  to  the  primary  objed  of  their  charter,  to  their  original 
views  of  commerce,  with  a  proper  power  over  their  own  fervants. 

1  little  reliih  the  idea  of  a  few  merchants  governing,  as  fovereigns, 
the  three  powerful  Hates  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oriffa.  It  is  incon- 

Piillent  with  political  order,  and  the  fubordination  of  BritiHi  fubjeds. 
The  jefuits  were  juHly  expelled  from  almoH  every  government  in  the 
and  new  world,  not  from  a  fyllem  of  filly  tenets,  which  not 
in  a  hundred  of  them  believed  or  cared  about,  but  from  their 
^^ttempting  to  eltabliHi  the  imperium  in  imperio,  which  no  Hate  ever 
|fufFcred  with  impunity,  1  venerate  the  wife  maxim  of  a  commercial 
pfolicy  that,  while  it  is  adding  to  the  national  wealth,  forms  an  in- 
t^incible  bulwark  by  the  Hrength  of  a  powerful  navy  ;  but  I  detcH 
|i  fcandalous,  heterogeneous  traffic  of  war  and  trade,  plunder  and 
^nimerce,  peculation  and  murder,  extortion,  rapine,  and  corruption. 
I'Thc  national  character  has  been  loH  in  HindoHan.  •  Provinces  and 
•tingdoms  have  been  bought  and  fold  by  the  Afiatic  generals  and  go- 
femors  of  the  Company,  againH  the  HrongcH  orders  of  the  directors 
Jnd  proprietors,  and  the  lives  of  fome  of  the  moH  harmlcfs  princes 
.  yho  have  ever  reigned,  fet  to  fale.  The  mifehief  foon  gains  £u. 

I  »  and  we  experience  at  home  all  the  calamities  which  Kerne 
I  '  G  2  fuffered 
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fufFered  m  the  decleniion  of  her  empire,  and  from  the  fame  quar 
ter,  from  the  Eaft.  Wc  are  ruined  by  the  luxury  and  venality  of 
our  own  wretched,  defpicable  offspring,  and  all  the  vices  of  the 
Eaft,  which  they  propagate  here  too  fuccefsfully  when  they  return 
to  purchafe  protection  and  indemnity  for  their  crimes,  or  a  feat  in 
this  houfe  for  fale  to  a  corrupt  minifler.  I  therefore.  Sir,  highly 
approve  a  bill  for  the  government  of  the  territorial  poffeflions  ant! 
revenues  of  India,  which  ought  to  depend  on  the  ftate  ;  but  the  le.  g|  i 
gulation  of  all  commercial  concerns  I  ftiall  ever  think  ought  to  reft  ff  1  * 
with  the  proprietors  and  directors.  This  is  their  province;  and  to 
this  they  are  as  competent  as  they  are  inadequate  to  dominion  and  the 
rule  of  empires. 

*  Sir,  I  look  upon  this  bill  as  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  coalition 
After  the  fatal  confequences  of  the  noble  lord’s  attack  on  the  Amc 
rican  charters,  1  cannot  think  he  would  have  ventured  on  this  dired 
violation  of  the  franchiles  and  property  of  a  great  company,  if  he 
had  not  been  in  impious  league  with  fo  daring  a  colleague.  Not  a 
man  who  hears  me  can  believe  that  fuch  a  bill  had  ever  appeared  if 
the  wordy  war  had  gone  on  between  the  two  fecretaries.  The  noble 
lord,  indeed,  had  made  fome  former  faint  attempts,  and  for  a  good 
while  call  a  longing  eye  on  the  fair  prey,  but  he  dreaded  his  oppo¬ 
nent.  When  he  had  fecured  a  fit  accomplice,  the  plan  and  (hare  of 
the  plunder  was  adjufted,  and  then  the  robbing  of  the  Eaft-India 
Company  refolved.  The  duumviri,  auro,  argento,  are,  not  Jiandoy  or 
feriundo^  but  rafiundo,  meant  to  proceed  by  this  bill  to  the  feizurc 
and  confifeation  of  all  monies,  fecurities  for  money,  goods,  ware), 
merchandifes,  &c.  &c.  with  as  little  fcruple  as,  in  elder  times, any/ 

triumvirate,  or  dccemvirate,  ever  ufed.’  | 

In  this  volume  the  intelligent  reader  will  remark  a| 
flirewdnefs  of  intellect,  an  acutenefs  of  reafoning,  a  con-| 
fiderable  knowledge  of  Englifh  hiftory,  and  an  ardent  zealf 
for  the  republican  part  of  our  happy  conftitution.  It  willl  ^ 
be  a  valuable  acquifition  to  the  lover  of  political  anecdote.!  ■ 
and  the  colleClor  of  parliamentary  records.  |  ; 

The  appendix  contains  fome  curious  documents  to  ; 
blilh  the  legality  ot  the  marriages  of  their  royal  highneires|  i 
the  Dukes  of  Gloucefter  and  Cumberland.  ' 
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Interejis  in  India.  By  an  Officer,  late  in  the  Company!  j 
vice  in  Bengal.  8vo.  is.  6ol.  ftitched.  Stockdale.  J-od| 
don,  .17S7.  |j 
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tN  our  Review  for  November  laft  we  made  fome  anima^l‘( 
verfions  on  Colonel  Fullarton’s  book  ;  and  we  are  hap?; | 
to  find  our  ftriChires  confirmed  by  the  well-informed  3r^| 
acute  author  of  this  performance,  la  a  dedication 
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©fficers  In  the  fervice  of  the  Eaft-lndia  Company  in  Bengaf, 
;  he  dates,  in  a  ftriking  manner,  the  important  fervicee  they 
rendered  to  their  country  abroad,  and  the  unworthy  and- 
ignominious  return  they  have  rnet  with  at  home.  The  fuf- 
\  ferings  of  our  countrymen  in  India  have  been  pafled  as 
'  filently  over  as  if  they  had  never  exilled  ;  and  even  the 
'  deteftable  conduft  of  M.  SufFiein,  which  was  never  men- 
,  tioned  .without  horror  in  Indoftan,  has  excited  neither  fur- 

*  prife  nor  refentment  in  Great-Britain.  Even  the  cruel  and 
I  ignominious  tortures  indifled  on  the  officers  and  General 
'  Mathews  at  Syringapatnam,  have  been  juftified  by  Britilh 
’  pens  *,  while  the  imaginary  fufferings  of  the  natives, 

painted  with  the  colours  of  falfe  eloquence,  have  attra£led 
the  attention  and  the  fympathy  of  the  nation.  The  fol- 
;  lowing  obfervations  and  fadls  deferve  to  be  generally 
i  known 

j 

•|  «  How  egregioufly  have  we  been  miftaken  through  Jife  f  It  is  im- 

^  poffiblc  to  fuppofe  any  fociety  fo  perfeft  as  that  fomc  improper  per- 
I  fons  (hall  not  gain  admittance  into  it ;  but  you  well  know  the  gc- 
f  neral  character  of  our  fervice  ;  the  wars  in  which  we  have  been  en- 
I  gaged  were  carried  on  with  the  utmod  humanity.  Prifoners  we 
^  never  retained  for  a  day,  except  they  were  wounded,  and  thole  have 
I  been  attended  by  our  furpons,  and  with  the  fame  care  and  tender- 
\  nefs  as  our  own  troops.  The  feverities  exercifed  by*  the  country  go- 
I  vernments  are  unknown  amongft  us;  and  the  attachment  of  our  fc- 
I  poys  would,  to  a  man  of  plain  fenfe,  be  a  convincing  proof  that  we 
V  are  generally  as  attentive  to  do  them  judice  as  we  are  to  their  dif- 
1  cipline.  Thefe  fadls  have  been  repeatedly  urged,  but  urged  in  vain, 

*  Such  is  the  love  of  humanity  which  prevails,  that  an  accomplidied 
orator  has  kept  the  attention  of  four  hundred  gentlemen  awake  for 
five  hours  and  a  half  by  a  relation  of  circumdances  which  you  well 

I  know  never  had  exidence.  A  man  of  humanity  in  England,  who 
I  mixes  in  the  politer  circles,  is  a  very  different  being,  I  do  alTure 
I  you,  from  a  humane  man  amongd  us  in  India.  We  have  the  weak- 
^  nefs  to  fuppofe  that  a  humane  man  will  not  contrad  debts  which  he 
i  knows  himfclf  unable  to  pay  ;  that  he  will  attend  to  the  complaints 
;  of  ihofe  immediately  under  his  authority  or  command  ;  and  that  he 
‘  will  relieve  the  miferies  of  the  indigent  to  the  utmod  of  his  power, 
I  No  country  in  the  world  affords  more  objeds  of  real  didrefs  than 
”  England.  Oar  dreets  arc  crowded  with  beggars,  many  of  them 
poor  wretches  who  would  labour  if  they  could  get  employment. 
Large  families  are  pining  with  want  in  every  quarter  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  and  our  prifons  are  filled  with  unfortunate  debtors ;  but  thefe 
are  objeds  beneath  the  notice  of  a  modern  man  of  humanity,  while 
the  imaginary  fufferings  of  two  eunuchs,  fubjeds  of  the  Nabob  of 
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Qude,  (who  at  this  hour  enjoy  every  luxury  which,  from  their  fita- 
ations,  they  are  capable  ot  enjoying),  have  been  dwelt  upon  with 
3  paihos  which  equalled  the  fined  performance  of  your  Calcutta  Rof. 
cius,  or  our  inimitable  Mrs.  Siddons. 

‘  You  may  give  me  credit  when  I  aflure  you  that  I  faw  a  great 
aflembly  melting  with  forrow,  when  the  tears  fhed,  and  the  groans 
uttered,  by  Behar  and  Jewar  Ally  Cawn  in  their  dungeons  were  pa. 
thetically  deferibed.  But  what  was  my  furprife  to  learn,  from  one 
of  our  brother  officers  who  had  the  charge  of  thefe  men,  that  their 
prifon  was  one  of  the  larged  palaces  in  Fyzabad ;  and  that  they  had 
the  liberty  of  every  part  of  it,  and  alfo  of  its  extenfive  gardens.' 

It  is  aftonifhing  that  men  of  talents*  and  retteclion,  for 
fuch  the  leaders  in  oppolition  undoubtedly  are,  fhould  have 
prefumed  lb  much  on  the  public  credulity  as  to  advance 
glari  ng  fallehoods  which  can  eafily  be  refuted,  and  mud  ul¬ 
timately  re'Joil  on  themlelves.  7'heir  transformation  of 

one  of  the  larged  palaces  in  Fyzabad,  and  its  adjacent 
‘^.gardens,”  into  a  deep  and  gloomy  dungeon,  is  ot  a  j)icce 
with'tliair  other  milreprelentations  with  regard  to  the  affairs 
of  India;  and  the  denouement  of  thefe  poetical  and  political 
fables  mud  bring  on  a  catailrophe  not  very  honourable  to  the 
authors. 

Having  made  fbme  obfervations  on  the  immediate  and 
remote  caules  of  the  invadon  of  the  Carnatic,  the  author  of 
the  Remarks  confiders  Colonel  Fullarton’s  account  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  and,  from  perfonal  obfervation,  refutes  every  afl'ertioa 
that  he  had  advanced  with  regard  to  the  country,  the 
.army,  and  the  civil  fervice.  That  Colonel  Fullarton,  on 
his  recent  return  from  India,  fhould  have  been  lb  much 
midaken  with  regard  to  the  llate  of  that  country,  is  not  a 
little  furpridng.  Eve;i  at  home  we  have  abundant  inform¬ 
ation  on  this  fubjet^V,  For  many  years  paft  the  affairs  of 
India  have  been  the  fubjeft  of  parliamentary  inveftigation; 
fitch  a  prodigious  mafs  of  authentic' papers  and  accounts 
have  been  publiflied  either  in  the  reports  of  the  committee, or 
during  the  two  laft  feliions,  that  every  reader  may  fornu 
very  accurate  idea  of  the  prelent  and  former  ftate  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  The  letter  from  Sir  John  Macpherlbn  in  the  month  of 
Augult  1780,  deferibing  the  profperous  lituation  of  that  part 
of  India,  is  well  known.  Mr.  Fitt,  Mr.  Dundas,  and  Mr. 
Grenville,  the  three  gentlemen  to  whom  Mr.  Fullarton 
Jed  cited  his  book,  have  frequently  ffated  in  the  Houle  ot 
Commons  the  ffourifhing  ftate  of  Bengal,  and  its  infinite  ini- 
portance  to  Great-Britain. 

.  In  a  note,  p.  49,  Colonel  Fullarton  explains  his  extrao^ 
dinary  account  of  Bengal  by  a  confr£ion  no  lefs  extraoidi* 
|iary  :  The  preceding  reniarks  on  the  condition  of  Beug-* 
'  ^  '  '  '  '  aiv- 
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«  and  Its  adjacent  territories,  are  not  die  refult  of  perfonal^ 
i(  filfjervation ;  and  therefore  may  be  confidered  as  Icfs  dc^ 
j^‘  jerving  attention  than  thofe  which  1  have  to  offer  on  the 
affairs  of  Coromandel.”  This  may  be  an  apology  for  his 
own  ignorance,  but  is  no  excufe  for  publilhing  Inch  mifre- 
prefentations  to  the  world. 


Art.  V.  PoemSy  hy  IViUiam  iVhitcheady  Efq.  late  Poet 
.  Laureaty  and  Kcgijkr  and  Secretary  to  the  Alojt  Honourable 
Order  of  the  Bath.  Polume  HI.  To  zuhich  are  prejixedy 
Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  iVritingSy  hy  W.  AlafoUy  M.A. 
Small  8vo.  5s.  boards.  Todd,  York;  Robfoa  and 
.CJarke,  London.  1787. 


T^ILLIAM  Whitehead,  Efq.  was  diftingiiifhed  ns  % 
‘  poet  laureaty  but  not  as  a  poet.  From  whatever  caules 
it  has  happened  we  (hall  not  at  prefent  inquire,  but  certain 
it  is,  that  Apollo  and  the  Britifti  Caelar  have  feldom  con¬ 
ferred  the  laurel  on  the  fame  perfon.  Dryden  is  an  ex-- 
ception  only  in  appearance;  for  though  he  has  written  the 
left  ode  in  the  Englifh  language,  his  competitions,  as  poet 
laureat,  are  inferior  to  the  produftions  of  Sir  Richard  Black- 
.niore.  Eiiftace  was  the  worft  poet  of  his  age;  and  though 
Colley  Cibber  excelled  in  comedy,  his  birth-day  odes  w'ould 
]  have  difgraced  king  Crilpin.  The  mediocrity  of  White- 
^  head’s  talents  was  the  very  circumllance  to  which  he  owed 
n  his  reputation  as  poet  laureat.  The  dire*  necellitv  of  being 
regularly  feized  with  the  furor  lyricus  twice  a  year,  and 
pt  compofing*  a  panegyric  without  any  fubjedt  of  praife, 
hduced  former  laureats  to  confider  it  merely  as  an  official 
cupation,  and  a  ftated  and  formal  compliment  to  royalty, 
ccordingly  they  paid  little  more  attention  to  the  compoh- 
ion  of  thefe  biennial  adls  of  .adulation  than  a  parfon  be- 
lows  upon  grace  before  dinner.  If  the  royal  ode  was  diftin-- 
uifheJ  by  any  merit,  it  belonged  to  the  mufical,  not  the 
deal,  compofer.  What  former  poets  had  confidered  as  a 
latter  uf  lorin,  Mr.  Whitehead  regarded  as  a  lerious  occu¬ 
pation,  and  liudied  to  obtain  praile  where  others  had  only 
ought  to  avoid  cenfiire.  Accordingly  his  birth-day  and 
'evv-year  odes  are  his  belt  produdions  ;  a  certain  proof  th.t 
e  had  no  ftrong  propenfity  or  natural  attachment  to  any 
he  Ipecies  of  poetical  compoiiticn. 
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According  to  our  reverend  biographer,  W’illiam  Whitf, 
head  was  the  fecond  fon  of  a  baker,  who,  in  that  capacity, 
ferved  the  college  of  Pembroke-Hall.  As  this  baker  was  a 
freeman  of  Cambridge,  by  his  vote  and  interell  at  elections 
he  obtained  the  living  of  Ferfliore,  in  the  diocele  of  Wor- 
cefter,  for  his  eldeft  Ion;  The  father  was  an  idle,  gracelefs 
fellow,  who  neglected  his  bufinei's  in  order  to  ornament  his 
farm,  which  is  (till  called  Whitehead’s  Folly  ;  and  left  the 
charge  of  the  loaves^  as  w’ell  as  the  JifheSy  to  the  care  and 
prudence  of  his  wife,  William,  the  hero  of  this  hiflory, 
was  removed  from  a  common  fchool  in  Cambridge,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  to  Winchefter,  by  the  interert  of  Mr,  Brom¬ 
ley.  Nothing  remarkable  is  recorded  of  him  here,  except 
that,  when  he  went  to  the  hills  with  the  other  boys,  he  re- 
fufed  to  join  in  their  fports,  but  fpent  his  time  in  reading 
poetry  or  plays,  and  was  particularly  fond  of  the  Atalanth, 
His  early  compofitions  were  not  diflinguiihed  by  any  marks 
of  genius ;  but  this  need  not  furprife  us  when  w^e  confider 
that  he  never  reached  excellence  in  any  of  his  fubfequent 
performances. 

In  1745  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  fecond  fon  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Jerfey,  and  removed  to  his  lordfhip’s  houfe  in 
tow  n,  where  he  was  placed  upon  the  moft  liberal  footing. 
Infpired  by  the  atmofphere  of  London  and  high  life,  he  put 
his  mule  in  motion,  and  wrote  a  little  ballad  farce,  entitled 
The  Edinburgh  Ball,”  which  turned  on  the  adventures  of 
the  Pretender.  “  But  he  foon  attempted  higher  things,’’ 
fays  Mr.  Mafon,  and  began  a  regular  tragedy,  which  was 
produced  on  the  ftage  in  1750;  in  w^hich  interval  (about 
rive  years)  he  wTQte  allb  an  elegantly  turned  compliment  to 
Dr.  Hoadly,  on  his  comedy  of  the  Sulpicious  Hufband;” 
and  one,  j?/7/  more  happily  conceived^  to  Mr.  Garrick,  on 
his  becoming  joint  patentee  of  Drury-Lane  theatre.”  This 
curious  conjunftion  of  two  compliments  in  metre,  with  the 
compofition  of  a  tragedy^  reminds  us  of  a  diurnal  hiltorlan, 
who  relates  that,  “  on  the  fame  day  in  which  the  Duke  of 
“  Marlborough*  gained  the  celebrated  viftory  at  Blenheim, 
he  drunk  tea  in  the  evening,  and  took  a  pinch  of  fnuff  be- 
fore  flipper.” 

Mr.  Whitehead’s  Roman  Father”  is  tranlIated,or  rather 
Imitated,  from  the  Horaces  of  Corneille.  It  has  frequently 
been  exhibited  with  applaufe,  and  has  Ihewn  many  afters 
and  aclrelics  to  advantage.  But,  though  fuccefsful  on  the 
ftage,  it  langirilhes  in  the  clofet,  and  railes  no  emotions  in 
the  reader.  The  caufes  of  its  being  lb  differently  received 
in  public  and  in  private  are  well  explained  by  Mr.  Maibn  : 

‘  1  have 
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*  I  have  expatiated  thus  largely  on  the  tragic  fiy!e>  becaufe  fo 
much  falfc  criticifm  has,  of  late  years,  been  thrown  out  upon  ic,  I 
wiihtd  alfo  to  diilinguifh  between  dramatic  verfe  and  that  other  fpe- 
cies  which  is  employed  cither  in  narrative  or  preceptive  poetry* 
With  the  generality  thefe  two  kinds  go  under  one  name,  and  arc 
thought  to  be  the  fame  thing,  though  they  differ  perhaps  in  more 
points  between  themfelves  than  they  do  in  common  w'ith  rhyme.  Yet 
this  difference  was  fo  little  known  to  our  late  arch  critic  that,  when 
he  wrote  his  Irene,  (which  no  art,  either  at  firft  or  afterwards  ufed, 
could  make  endurable,  either  on  the  llage  or  in  the  clofet),  he  hardly 
ever  introduced  a  Tingle  paufe  in  the  middle  of  a  line,  except  indeed 
when  the  fpeech  happened  to  end  in  the  hemiftich.  This  it  is  (ex- 
clulive  of  other  defeds)  w'hich  makes  it  totally  unfit  for  declamation, 
and  fo  infufferable  to  a  good  ear  in  private  reading.  And  yet,  if  you 
examine  the  lines  feparately,  you  fhall  find  them  iambically  juft  and 
duly  accented.  But  this,  as  1  have  already  faid,  cannot  conftitute 
harmony  in  blank  verfe,  how  much  nearer  foever  it  may  go  towards 
it  in  rhyme.  In  the  former,  the  harmony  never  rcfults  from  lines, 
but  palfages,  and  thefe  of  very  unequal  extent.  In  the  latter,  it  is 
ufually,  as  in  Pope’s  verfification,  completed  in  a  finglc  couplet,  oc 
(as  fomeiimes  in  Dryden’s)  in  the  middle  of  the  third  line.  Yet,  ia 
comparifen  of  blank  verfe,  this  licence  (if  what  is  a  beauty  may  be 
called  fo)  is  ufed  even  by  him  but  fparingly.  Of  all  this  1  cannot  help 
fuppofing  the  dodor,  through  life,  very  ignorant ;  and  therefore,  fuc- 
ceeding  fo  ill  as  he  did  in  this  fpecies  of  verfification,  I  am  apt  to 
think  that  he  was  thence  led  to  decry  blank  verfe  in  the  lump* 
However,  fince  his  rage  againft  it  did  not  fpur  him  on  to  recommend 
tragedies  written  in  rhyme,  it  does  not  feem  here  out  of  place  to  ad« 
vert  to  the  beft  manner  of  forming  it  for  the  ufe  of  the  ftage,  and 
for  the  pradice  of  thofe  dramatic  poets  who  do  not  wi(h  to  confine 
their  works  to  the  ftage  alone.  We  are  fure  that  a  ftyle  may  be 
produced  which  will  pleafe  both  there  and  in  the  clofet;  and  that 
to  do  the  latter  will  not  prejudice  the  former,  becaufe  Shakefpeare, 
and  fome  of  our  beft  older  dramatifts,  have  fucceeded  in  both  placet 
equally.  Yet  the  friend,  whole  memoirs  I  now  refume,  though  he 
put  as  high  a  value  as  I  do  upon  thefe  writers,  did  not  chufe  to  fol* 
low  their  example.  He  wrote  with  a  view  to  fcenical  effed  only; 
and,  indeed,  if  he  had  done  otherwife,  his  then  virgin  mufe  would 
fcarccly  have  been  fo  favourably  received  as  fhe  was  by  Mr.  Garrick, 
who,  at  that  time  in  the  meridian  of  his  fame  as  an  ador,  and  of  his 
power  as  a  manager,  was  fufficiently  defpotic  to  refufe  admiflion  upon 
the  ftage  to  any  performance  in  which  he  could  not  difpljiy  his  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  alniolt  unrivalled  meiits,  the  expreflion  of  ftrong,  but 
fudden  effeds  of  paffion ;  for,  confeious  of  his  peculiar  ftrength,  he 
Was  rather  pleafed  to  elevate,  by  his  ow  n  theatrical  powers,  feeble 
didion  and  fentiment,  than  to  expref^  that  in  which  the  poet  might 
be  naturally  fuppofed  to  have  a  (hare  in  the  applaufe ;  and  fo  much 
pcrluaded  am  1  of  his  foible  in  this  point,  that  I  believe,  had  Shake- 
ipeare  been  alive,  and  had  produced  his  Hamlet  to  Mr.  Garrick,  pre- 
cifely  in  the  fame  circumftances  that  Mr.  Whitehead  did  the  tragedy 
nt  queilion,  few  foliloquics  (which,  when  he  aded  the  Hamlet  of  a 

dead 
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dead  Shakefpeare,  he  was  obliged  to  retain)  would  liave  been  ad* 
nritted  by  him  without  the  molt  licentious  pruning.  For  though  no 
man  did  more  to  corred  the  vicious  tafte  of  the  preceding  age  in 
theatrical  declamation  than  he  did,  fo  far  indeed  as  to  change  the 
mode  almoft  entirely,  yet  this  was  not  his  principal  excellence  ;  and 
he  knew  it,  and  thertfore  difliked  to  perform  any  part  whatever  where 
exprelfion  of  countenance  was  not  more  neceifary  than  recitation  of 
ientiment. 

*  To  humour  his  inclination  in  this  point,  it  was  not  poflible  for 
Mr.  Garrick  to  have  found  a  poet  more  complying  than  Mr,  White* 
head  ;  for,  though  the  latter  perfcdly  knew  what  belonged  to  his  own 
province  as  a  diamatic  writer,  he  held  that  of  an  ador  in  fo  much 
higher  ellimation  (where  his  own  charadler  only  was  concerned], 
that  he  was  ever  ready  to  aker  or  expunge  any  thing  that  might  pro¬ 
mote  ftage  effed,  even  at  the  rilk  of  hurting  his  own  compofltion ; 
and  1  remember  thinking,  when  I  faw  the  tragedy  firft  in  print,  that 
it  had  not  a  little  iuffered  in  this  point,  for  as  a  few  years  before  this 
time  my  acquaintance  with  its  author  had  commenced,  he  had  fa¬ 
voured  me  with  a  perufal  of  it  in  manufeript.  However  this  be,  it 
is  certain  that  Mr.  Garrick  figured  as  much  in  the  charader  of  Ho- 
r^tius  as  in  any  other  modern  tragedy  which  he  ever  condefeended  to 
jtt  a  part  in  during  his  theatrical  reign ;  and  the  author  received  a 
ihare,  both  of  praile  and  of  profit,  amply  iufHcient  to  induce  him  to 
proceed  as  a  dramatic  writer :  he  therefore  formed  feveral  plans  of 
the  tragic  kind,  of  which  I  (hall  hereafter  give  an  account,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon  one  of  them,  which,  four  years  afterwards,  he  produced 
ofl  the  fame  llage,  under  the  title  of  Creufa,  Queen  of  Athens." 

'  The  diftinftion  which  Mr.  Mafon  eflablifjies  between  the 
veriihcatioj)  of  the  drama  and  that  of  epic  or  didadtic  poetry, 
though  feldom  attended  to,  is  founded  on  truth  and  nature. 
This  difference,  however,  does  not  lb  much  arife  from  the 
greater  variety  of  paufes  which  the  dramatic  poet  employs, 
04*  from  the  occafional  life  of  lines  confining  of  eleven  lyl- 
lables,  as  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  ftyle  approaching 
nearer  to  the  tone  of  converfation,  than  can  be  hazarded 
by  the  epic  mufe.  The  tragedy  of  Irene  is  clefedlive  in  this 
particular,  as  it  contains  the  language  of  declamation,  not 
of  dialogue;  but  Elfrida  and  CaraCfacus  are  no  lefs  culpable. 
i)r.  Johnfon  formed  his  ftyle  on  the  model  of  the  Roman 
authors,  and  their  modern  imitators;  Mr.  Mafon  ftudied  in 
the  fchool  of  the  Italian  poets,  and  of  Spenfer.  The  pomp 
and  pedantry  of  the  former  difgufts  us  as  much  as  the  conceit 
and  aftedation  of  the  latter. 

■  ''rhe  oblervations  on  the  corruption  of  tragedy  introduced 
Ixy  Garrick  do  honour  to  the  dilcernment  of  Mr,  Malbn. 
1  hat  vain,  invidious,  and  jealous  tyrant  of  the  ftage  refulegl 
to  alfociate  the  praifes  of  the  pocfto  thofe_  of  the  ador; 
and  ahvavs  preferred  to  elevate  a  feeble  and  inferior  drama. 
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by  his  aftonlfliing  theatrical  powers,  than  to  allift  the  lub- 
lime  conceptions,  and  exprels  the  noble  ientiments,  ot  a 
j)oet  truly  inipired.  From  his  dramatic  reign  we  date  the 
introduction  of  that  infignihcant  and  contemptible  panto¬ 
mime  which  has  now  uliirped  the  provinces  both  of  tragedy 
and  comedy. 

.  On  the  death  of  Colley  Cibber  Mr.  Whitehead  was  made 
poet  laureat,  by  the  interell  of  the  late  Duke  of  I3evonlhire, 
then  lord-chamberlain.  This  appointment  had  been  offered 
to  Mr, Gray,  who,  with  that  dignity  which  marks  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  true  poet,  refilled  an  office  which,  as  he  himfelf 
obferves,  ‘‘  had  always  humbled  the  poflellbr  ;  if  lie  were 
a  poor  writer,  by  making  him  more  conljncuous ;  and,  if 
he  was  a  good  one,  by  letting  him  at  war  with  the  little 
fry. of  his  own  proleffion  ;  as  there  are  poets  little  enough 
‘‘  to  envy  even  a  poet  laureat.’*  What  renders  Mr.  Gray’s 
rcful'al  ftill  more  meritorious,  he  had  permiliion  to  hold  it 
as  a  mere  linecure. 

Mr.  Mafon  is  of  opinion  that  his  own  brows  might  have 
been  decorated  with  the  laurel  which 'Mr.  Gray  refuled; 
for  Lord  John  Cavendilli,  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  White¬ 
head,  complimented  him  in  the  following  or  fimilar  terms : 

“  That,  being  a  clergyman,  he  was  reckoned  lels  eligible 
for  the_office  than  a  laymaji.”  An  author  who  could  take 
this  ironical  apology  for  a  lerlous  compliment,  muff  have 
j>oiretIed  a  very  large  portion  of  vanity,  and  been  a  perfect 
itranger  to  the  Ityle  of  courtiers. 

I'he  lyric  and  loyal  effuhons  of  Mr.  Whitehead  drew  the 
animadverlion  and  refentment  of  that  poetical  Drawcanlir, 
Churchill,  who  made  him  the  objeCf  of  his  fatire.  This 
was  followed  by  an  event  which  Itrongly  marks  the  pufilla- 
nimity  and  cowardice  of  Garrick.  “  Churchill’s  abule  of 
“  him,”  fays  our  author,  tended  to  lower  his  poetical 
merit  lb  much  with  the  many,  that  Mr.  Garrick  would 
not  venture  to  bring  on  a  new  tragedy  of  his,  which,  a 
‘‘  little  time  after,  he  offered  to  the  ftage.” 

Having  dwelt  minutely  on  the  principal  poems  which  he 
publiliied  in  his  life-time,  Mr.  Malbn  gives  an  account  of. 
the  manuferipts  which  he  left  behind  him.  I'he  principal 
or  thele  is  the  tragedy  which  ^Ir,  Garrick  refufed.  This 
is  formed  on  a  fable  entire’y  his  own,  and  ranks  in  that 
Jpecies  of  drama  which,  like  the  Orphan”  of  Otway,  and 
the  “  Fatal  Marriage”  ot  Southern,  may  he  called  doniellic, 
in  contradiltincfion  to  that  in  which  kings  and  heroes  are 
P^\hibited,  This  tragedy  is  not  publiliied,  but  relijrved  for 
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the  ftage  when  fomc  theatrical  monarch  JhaJl  arife  who  kncw^ 
not  Churchill. 

Befides  this  completed  drama,  Mr.  Mafon  found  among 
Mr.  Whitehead’s  papers  the  firft  a£t  of  an  Oedipus.  The 
tragedy  of  Sophocles  on  that  fubjefV  has  been  reckoned  his 
xnafterpiece  ;  Corneille,  Voltaire,  and  Dryden  in  conjunftion 
with  Lee,  have  formed  tragedies  on  the  fame  llory ;  but  an 
intermixture*  of  epifodical  charafters;  and  intricate  under¬ 
plots,  deliroy  the  unity  of  adtion,  and  render  Corneille’s 
Oedipus  ridiculous,  Voltaire’s  improbable,  and  Dryden’s  ab- 
folutely  contemptible.  Mr.  Whitehead,  according  to  our 
author,  by  the  addition  of  only  one  new  charafter,  has 
pointed  out  a  way  by  which  that  fine  fable,  allowed  by  the 
critics  to  be  the  firll  in  all  antiquity,  might  receive  enough 
of  additional  incident  to  fit  it  for  the  modern  ftage.  On 
ihis  account  Mr.  Malbn  has  attempted,  for  his  own  amule- 
ment  and  that  of  his  friends,  to  add  four  more  afts,  and 
complete  it  to  the  hcjl  of  his  ahility. 

Thefe  Memoirs  conclude  with  the  fcJlowing  juft  refledlions 
on  ibmc  late  writers  6t  biography  : 

‘  For  rcafons,  fimilar  to  thofc  which  I  have  given  in  my  memoirs 
of  Mr.  Gray,  I  think  myfelf  abfolved  from  finiftfmg  thefe  papers 
wkh  a  more  detailed  charat^lcr  of  Mr.  Whitehead.  T  have  interfperfed 
fc'  many  of  my  own  impartial  fentiments  concerning  him,  both  as  a 
man  and  a  poet,  through  the  preceding  pages,  and  have  adduced 
{o  many  paftages  from  his  hitherto'  unpublifhed  poems,  to  judify 
riw>fe  fentiments,  that  to  add  more  would  here  be  totally  unneceffary. 
Confeious  notwithdanding  that  to  avoid  writing  what  is  unneceiTary 
»,  if)  thefe  days,  no  jud  plea  for  filence  in  a  biographer,  I  have 
feme  apology  to  make  for  having  drewed  thefe  pages  fo  thinly  with 
the  tittle-tattle  of  anecdote.  I  am,  however,  too  proud  to  make  this 
cpology  to  any  perfon  but  my  bookfeller,  who  will  be  the  only  real 
lofer  by  the  defeat.  Thofe  readers  who  believe  that  I  do  not  write 
immediately  under  his  pay,  and  who  may  have  gathered,  from  what 
they  have  already  read,  that  1  am  not  fo  paflionately  enamoured  of 
J)r.  Johnfon’s  biographical  manner  as  to  take  that  for  my  model, 
Save  only  to  throw  thefe  pages  afidc,  and  wait  till  they  are  new 
written  by  fonre  one  of  his  numerous  difciples,  who  may  follow  his 
jnader’s  example  ;  and  ftiould  more  anecdote  than  1  furnifh  him  with 
•be  wanting,  (as  was  the  dodlor’s  cafe  in  his  life  of  Mr.  Gray;,  may 
make  amends  for  it  by  thofe  acid  eructations  of  vituperative  critj- 
cifm  which  are  generated  by  unconcoded  tade  and  intelle6lual  in- 
cigedion.* 

But  although  tbe  minute  tittle-tattle  of  anecdote  which 
(6  copioufly  bellrews  the  pages  of  Bofwell,  Piozzi,  and 
Hawkins  be  as  clifcuftlnc:  to  readers  of  difeernment  and 
tafte  as  the  acid  eructations  of  vituperative  criticifm  ge- 

“  neraU'd 
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nerated  from  the  intelleftual  indigeftion  and  unconcodled  , 
talte  of  Dr*  Johnfon,”  yet  the  dull  and  meagre  narratUe 
of  Mr.  Mafon  is  more  tedious  and  intolerable  than  either. 
We  defiderate  both  information  and  refledion.  There  arc 
no  illuftrations  of  criticiim  ;  no  obfervations  on  charader  ; 
no  remarks  on  men  and  manners.  Though  our  curiofify 
is  fometimes  railed.  It  is  never  gratified  ;  and  we  experience, 
as  Dr.  Johnfon  faid  on  a  fimilar  occafion,  a  'perpetual  rc- 
novation  of  hope,  and  a  perpetual  reiteration  of  difap- 
pointment.*'  The  compofition  is  carelefs  and  incorr€<5f, 
and  leldom  rifes  above  the  tone  of  converfation.  We  arc 
furpriled  to  find  fuch  phrafts  as  the  following  in  a  writer 
who  has  been  wielding  the  pen  for  upwards  of  forty  years : 
Dryden,  of  all  others^  arrived  at  his  own  peculiar  powers 
the  latell  Odes,  a  fpecies  of  compofition,  of  aU 

others f  the  leaft  adapted  to  the  tafte  of  the  times  la 
the  following  fentence  Mr.  Mafon  attempts  the  figurative  • 
ftyle  :  It  is  almoft  inconceiveable  what  a  quantity  of 
farcaftic  fquihs  were  flung  at  Mr.  Whitehead  after  he  had 
accepted  the  laureatfhip,  during  the  reft  of  his  life ^  either 
by  the  mode  of  anonymous  penny-poji  letters,  or  the 
“  cheaper  vehicle  of  the  newfpapers  Such  an  incon-, 
gruous  mixture  of  literal  and  metaphorical  language  is 
feldom  to  be  met  with,  and  may  perhaps  tempt  the  reader 
to  hope  that  fome_of  ‘‘  thjele  farcaftic  fquihs,  which  the 
penny-poft  and  the  newfpapers  flung  at  Mr.  Whitehead," 
are  ftill  kept  in  referve  to  fling  at  his  biographer. 


Art.  VI.  An  EJfay  on  the  National  Debt,  ivith  Copper -plate 
Charts,  for  comparing  Annuities  ivith  perpetual  Loans.  By 
Hllliam  Playfair.  4to.  2s.  6d.  Hitched.  Debrett.  Lon¬ 
don,  1787. 


AMONG  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  it  was  the  uniform 
^  praftice  to  make  provifion  during  peace  for  the  necefli- 
tics  of  war,  and  to  hoard  up  wealth  in  the  treafury  as  the 
future  means  of  conqueft  or  defence.  In  the  (hort  period 
between  the  Perfian  and  Peloponnefian  wars  the  Athenianu 


*  Docs  Mr.  Mafon  pronounce  this  decifion  fronv  the  public 
reception  which  his  own  odes  have  met  with  ? 
t  Page  17.  %  Page  90.  4  Page  91. 
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collefled  in  the  citadel  more  than  ten  thoiifand  talents?, 
Appian,  who  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,^  and  cxtrafVecl  his 
account  from  the  public  records,  affirms  that  the  Ttolemies 
had  amaffed  trealiires  to  the  amount  of  leven  hundred  and 
forty  thoufand  talents,  or  upwards  of  two  hundred  millions 
of  our  money.  According  to  the  fame  author,  the  other 
lucccflbrs  of  Alexander,  intent  on  plans  of  economy,  had, 
many  of  them,  laid  up  treaibres  not  much  interior.  An¬ 
cient  hiftorians  detcribe  the  imnlenfe  riches  of  which  Alex¬ 
ander  got  poffieffion  on  the  conquefi:  of  Siifa  and  Ecbatana, 
Ibme  of  \Vhich  had  been  referved  fince  the  time  of  Cyrus. 
The  Spartans,  whofe  laws  prohibited  the  acquihtion  of  pri¬ 
vate  wealth,  had  collefted  a  great  public  treafiire ;  and 
even  the  ancient  republics  of  Gaul,  according  to  Strabo,  had 
commonly  large  fums  in  referve.  When  Julius  C'xlar  en¬ 
tered  Rome,  during  the  civil  wars,  he  found  a  vail  accumu¬ 
lation  of  wealth  ;  and  the  liiblequent  emperors,  who  dil- 
covered  any  traces  of  wildoin,  gave  examples  of  the  pru¬ 
dent  econodiy  of  laying  up  great  iiuils  againft  any  public 
exigency. 

Jn  modern  times  mm  avons  change  tout  ccla,^*  Inflead 
of  laying  up  funds  for  futurity,  it  has  become  the  cuflom  of 
the  European  nations  to  mortgage  the  public  revenues,  and 
to  bequeath  to  pollerity  the  legacy  of  debts  contrafted  by  their 
anceltors.  One  age  follows  the  example  of  another,  until 
at  laft  the  neceffity  is  eftabhthed  of  farther  mortgaging  the 
public  property,  confuming  the  revenues,  and  walling  the 
patrimony  of  their  delcendants.  It  requires  no  great  effort 
of  reafoning  to  dllccrn  the  certain  and  pernicious  confe- 
quences  of  this  lyftem  of  policy,  as  tlie  fame  analogy  holds 
between  individuals  and  Hates  when  on  the  road  to  bank- 
jTuptcy. 

But,  independent  of  reafoning  and  prefent  obfervation, 
we  have  the  experience  of  pall  times  to  convince  us  that 
the  pradiice  of  funding  has  gradually  enfeebled  every  .Hate 
by  which  it  has  been  adopted.  The  Italian  republics  let  the 
firft  example  of  this  pradlice,  to  which  ibme  of  them  owed 
their  ruin  ;  Genoa  and  Venice,  the  only  two  which  re¬ 
tain  any  independent  exiftence,  have  been  much  weakened 
by  its  continuance,  Spain  adopted  this  praftice  from  the 
Italian  commonw’ealths,  and,  by  a  lels  judicious  iinpolition 
Qf  taxes,  has,  in  proportion  to  its  natural  ftrength,  been 
much  more  enfeebled.  The  national  debt  of  S{)ain  had  in- 
creafed  to' a  very  cunfiderable  amount  before  the  end  of  the 
iixteenth  century,  a  hundred  years  before  the  public  debt  of 
England  commenced,  France,  notwithftanding  its  fertility 
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and  prodigious  natural  refources,  languilhes  under  the  op- 
prellion  of  the  lame  burden.  '^I  he  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces  is  as  much  reduced  and  weakened  by  its  debts  as 
cither  Genoa  or  Venice.  Britain,  though  late  in  beginnings 
has  made  rapid  advances  in  the  lame  career  of  contracting 
thofe  enormous  debts  which  at  prefent  opprels,  and  will 
finally  ruin,  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe. 

The  public  debts  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  pernicici?s 
practice  of  perpetual  funding,  began  at  the  revolution,  and 
have  rendered  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  that  event  was 
a  greater  blelling  or  curie  to  the  kingdom.  It  did  not  ariJc 
from  any  accidental  neceffity,  but  from  a  regular  plan  of 
policy,  adopted  from  Holland,  to  attach  individuals  to  the 
new  government  which  took  place  on  the  abdication  of 
James.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  war  which  began,  in  the 
year  of  the  revolution,  and  was  coix:luded  by  the  treaty  of 
Ryfwick  in  1697,  the  public  debts  of  Great-Britain,  funded 
and  unfunded,  amounted  to  twenty-one  millions  aixl  a  half. 
As  a  great  part  of  thofe  debts  had  been  contracted  on  fhort 
anticipations  and  annuities  for  lives,  in  lefs  than  four  years 
upwards  of  five  millions  had  been  paid  oft' ;  the  greatelt 
reduction  that  has  ever  been  known  in  lb  lliort  a  period  of 
time. 

In  the  w^ar  which  began  in  1702,  the  public  debts  were 
ftill  more  accumulated  ;  and,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  they  .amounted  to  fij^ty-three  millions  fix  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-one  thoufand  pounds.  During  a  profound 
peace  of  I'evcnteen  years,  little  more  than  eight  millions  wei\; 
paid  off. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  w^ar  with  Spain  and  France, 
(which  began  in  1739,  and  was  concluded  on  the  laft  day  of 
December  1748),  the  national  debt  was  augmented  to  fe- 
venty-eight  millions  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  thoufand 
pounds. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1755  the 
public  debts,  funded  and  unfunded,  amounted  to  a  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  millions  and  a  half. 

During  a  profound  peace  of  eleven  years  which  followed, 
ten  millions  only  were  paid  oft';  and,  during  the  American 
war,  which  continued  only  for  feven  years,  a  new  debt  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  was  contraCfed ! 

We  have  drewn  out  this  faithtul  Itate  of  the  rife  and 
progrels  of  our  public  debts  that  the  reader  may  be  enabled j 
from  conlidering  the  part,  to  form  fome  judgment  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  future.  In  every  war  fince  the  revolution  the 
expence  has  gradually  augmented,  and  the  fums  paid  off' in 

times 
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times  of  peace  have  gradually  decreafed.  In  all  prohabilffr 
future  wars  will  be  ftill  more  expenfive.  While  Britain 
continues  to  take  a  part  in  the  lyltein  of  European  politics 
while  fhe  retains  diitant  and  foreign  pofleflions,  an  empire  in 
Alia^  and  lettlements  in  the  Weft-Indies,  the  operations  of 
war  on  fo  wide  a  Icene  of  hoftility,  cannot  be  eftimated  at 
lefs  than  twelve  millions  a  year.  As  wars,  in  whatever 
manner  they  commence,  are  always  converted  into  jobbj 
for  individuals,  they  feldom  terminate  in  lels  than  I'ix  or 
feyen  years.  When  the  Iword  is  next  drawn,  this  country 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  involved  in  an  additional  debt  c'f 
feventy  or  eight]^  millions  before  it  is  Iheathed. 

The  manner  in  which  the  accumulation  of  debts  afFecfls 
the  nation,  and  its  probable  conlequences,  are  thus  illultrated 
by  Mr.  Playfair : 

«  Perhaps  the  beft  mode  of  finding  in  what  manner  the  debt  af. 
lefts  the  nation,  is  to  confider  the  whole  body  of  the  people  as  be¬ 
ing  divided  into  two  diftinft  claffes,  the  induftrious  and  theW/^;  and 
that  every  increafe  of  debt  is  alfo  attended  with  an  increafe  in  the 
number  of  thefe  iaft,  who,  it  is  indifputable,  are  maintained  by  the 
labour,  and  at  the  expence,  of  the  induftrious;  and  that  while  the 
proimrtion  of  thefe  two  claffes  is  fuCh,  that  the  burdens  liid  upon 
the  induftrious  are  not  too  heavy  for  them  to  bear,  they  may  per¬ 
haps  aft  in  exciting  to  greater  exertion  ;  but  whenever  the  burdeni 
are  above  the  proportion  which  the  nature  of  things  is  fitted  to  bear, 
then  induftry  will  be  crulhed,  our  foreign  trade  will  leave  us,  and 
we  lhall  fink  down  into  poverty  and  infignificance  with  accelerated 
rapidity ;  and  we  ftiall  become  a  nation  without'  induftry,  without 
power,  and  without  confequence  in  Europe. 

This  is  the  worll  effect  that  a  great  national  debt  can  pofliblf 
have ;  and  it  is  alfo  the  iaft  that  we  have  to  apprehend.  A  revolu¬ 
tion  of  government  is  more  likely  to  be  the  event  that  will  be  brought 
on  by  heavy  burdens ;  for  when  the  career  of  deftruftion  (hall  fairly 
have  begun,  its  operation  will  be  feverely  felt  among  the  indul- 
trious  and  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  who  are  in  this,  as'  in  every 
other  country,  the  moft  numerous,  and,  whenever  they  pleafe,  the 
moil  powerful ;  after  they  feel  themfclves  begin  to  fink  under  a  load 
•which  they  are  unable  to  fupport,.it  is  probable  that  they  will  refufe 
to  pay  the  interell  of  an. enormous  debt  which  they  did  not  contrail, 
and  which  crulhes  them  to  fupport  the  idle  and  the  indolent. 

*  The  idea  of  a  perfeft  equality  of  ranks,  though  exploded  by  th» 
good  fenfe  of  mankind  on  account  of  the  impoffibility  of  its  exill- 
ence,  has  never  been  entirely  baniflied  from  the  human  mind ;  it  i» 
that  which  is  the  original  principle  upon  which  the  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  of  liberty,  are  founded';  it  is  that  which  leftrains 
power,  and  fays  to  it  in  Briuin,  »  Thus  far  (halt  thou  go,  but  no 
it  ^is  that  which  makes  men  abhor  what  they  think  is  un- 
J®fti  it  it  to  that  w®  owe  the  free  conftitutlon  which  we  enjoy. 

*  There 
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«  There  is  certainly  fome  propriety  and  juftice  in  paying  the  debts 
that  have  been  contra  (fled  by  our  forefathers,  fo  far  as  they  are  ba¬ 
lanced  by  the  inheritance  which  they  have  left  us,  whether  it  is  an 
inheritance  of  wealth  or  of  liberty;  but  there  is  not  any  jullice  in  it 
beyond  that  point ;  and  though  habit  inures  men  to  bearing  of  bur¬ 
dens  to  which  they  are  not  naturally  inclined,  yet  it  only  does  fo  to 
a  certain  degree,  which,  whenever  it  exceeds,  the  feelings  and  in¬ 
nate  principles  of  juilice  break  forth.  Liberty  indeed  wc  have  in¬ 
herited  from  our  forefathers,  and  the  ineanell  labourer  is  not  denied 
his  fliare  ; 'but  it  is  his  only  portion  ;  his  labour,  the  fweat  of  his 
brows,  was  mortgaged  before  he  was  born.  He  comes  into  a  world 
where  numbers  are  in  eafe  and  affluence,  but  of  which  he  has  no 
fhare ;  not  an  inch  of  the  fertile  plains  which  furround  him  is  his,  nor 
a  morfel  of  the  bread  which  they  produce ;  labour,  and  toil,  and 
care,  are  his  portion  ;  but  the  rewards  of  labour  and  toil  are  not  his 
own;  the  niifcondud  of  ages  that  are  pall  has  loaded  him  with 
;  debts  that  are  attached  to  hh  exillcnce ;  nor  has  he  the  confolation 
I  of  refledting  that  thole  debts  were  incurred  to  purchafe  liberty,  or 
that  they  are  applied  to  preferve  it.  Before  the  debt  exiiied,  the 
i  free  conftitution  was  formed  by  the  patriots  of  the  lail  century,  who 
*  left  it  as  an  unincumbered  patrimony  to  their  poftcrity.  The  price  of 
^  a  large  portion  of  whatever  induftry  can  produce  mull  now  be  ap- 
"plied,  not  for  the  adminiilration  of  jultice,  not  for  the  protedlion  of 
the  (late,  but  for  the  fupport  of  a  new  order  of  men,  who  have  an 
ideal  property  in  the  funcis  >  men  who,  if  not  the  moll  ufeful,  afe  ac 
|>  leail  the  moll  wealthy  part  of  mankind ;  men  who  are  attired  like 
1^  unto  the  lily  of  the  valley,  without  labour  and  without  care. 

‘  Whatever  arguments  ingenuity  may  fugged  to  fome,  or  intareft 
Kto  others,  and  in  however  complicated  a  manner  the  national  debt 
Ivinay  aCl  or  re-a(il  upon  certain  ranks  in  fociety,  this  is  the  manner 
f^in  which  it  alone  affe^ls  the  tillers  and-fowers  of  the  ground,  and 

f  ihofc  other  labourers  whofe  hands  produce  that  wealth  of  which 
they  are  allowed  to  enjoy  only  lo  fmall  a  lhare ;  and  who,  though 
I  the  lowed  rank  of  fubjefls,  are  the  mod  numerous  and  powerful,  and 
f  can  become  the  maders  whenever  they  pleafe. 

I*  We  have  feen  the  (hort  period  of  little  more  than  feven  years  lay 
a  taxon  the  indullry  of  our  country  to  the  amount  of  more  than  nine- 
r^teen  thoufand  pounds  every  labouring  day;  and  fifty  years  w’ill  clapfe 
before  this  burden  will  be  ended  ;  before  which  time  alfo  the  eyes  of 
people  who  labour  now  will  be  clofcd  for  ever.  As  the  period 
p  long  during  which  we  fhall  be  employed  in  paying  off  the  debts 
li^ilready  contraded,  there  is  no  reafen  for  doubting  that  more  debt 
|y'ill  be  contracted  in  that  time,  and  of  confequence  that  our  annual 

E burdens  wiil  dill  increafe.  If  our  burdens  (hould  continue  to  in- 
^‘Cafe  lor  fifty  years  to  come,  the  time  w'hen  the  meafure  of  our  pa- 
pence  (hall  be  full  may  arrive  before  .relief  is  brought  by  a  finking- 
ffund  ;  and  if  it  docs,  anarchy  and  confuhon  wiil  lucceed,  and,  along 
pith  the  debt,  the  illuftrious  family  now  upon  the  throne,  and  the 
puihoiity  of  parliament,  muft  be  at  an  end.  The  burden  that  con- 
|inues  to  increafe,  muft  either  break  the  back  on  which  it  is  laid,  or 
p  niu!l  be  thrown  off.* 

I  Exg.Rev,  Vol.Xl.Fcb.  1788.  ^ 
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Such  violent  confequences,  however,  as  a  revolution  in 
the  government y  and  the  cxpulficn  of  the  rcigiiing  family  from  the 
ihronCy  are  not  likely  to  haj)pen  on  a  fuddeii.  Whenever  the 
trade  and  coniinerce  of  Great-Britain  begin  to  decline,  owing 
to  the  accumulation  of  taxes,  palliatives  will  be  applied  by 

fovernment,  and  the  interell  of  the  national  debt  reduced, 
n  this  natural  and  necellary  progrefs,  there  is  one,  and  but 
one,  confolatlon,  that  the  other  nations  of  Europe  are  op- 
preflTed  and  burdened  with  debts,  though  not  in  lb  great  a 
degree  as  ourfelves ;  and  when  England  is  reduced  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  France  will  be  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

Our  author  concludes  by  recommending  the  finking  fund 
of  one  million  which  has  been  lately  eftablilhed  by  parlia¬ 
ment,  On  this  fubjedt  we  have  frequently  delivered  our 
opinion,  and  confidered  it  in  the  light  in  which  it  mull  ap¬ 
pear  to  every  wile  man  in  the  kingdom,  as  merely  intended 
to  deceive  the  people,  and  to  increale  the  influence  of  go¬ 
vernment,  If  paft  adminiftrations  have,  on  every  eiuer' 
gency,  prodigally  dilfij)ated 'the  patrimony  of  polterity,  it 
IS  not  to  be  expefted  that  any  future  adminillration  will 
fpare  treafures  that  are  already  in  their  pofl'cffion.  When¬ 
ever  war  breaks  out,  the  favings  of  the  finking  funJ  wi!! 
be  the  firft  money  that  is  applied  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
flate,  ,  ' 

Although  this  efiay  be  deficient  as  a  whole,  it  contain 
many  ingenious  and  uiefiil  obfervations ;  and  the  ftyle, 
^notwithllanding  fome  inaccuracies,  Is  remarkable  for  clear- 
nefs  and  fimplicity.  On  turning  to  the  charts,  we  ioViwi 
that  the  firft  contains  none  of  the  alphabetical  guides,  A, 
B,  C,  and  C,  to  which  reference  is  made,  Plain  arithine- 
tical  tables  would  have  anivvered  the  purpofe  much  better. 
Thefe  lineal  leprelentations  appear  to  us  like  the  ufe  of  hie- 
roglyphics  afier  the  invention  of  letters. 


RT,  VII.  The  Hcctopadcs  of  Vejlonoo-Sarma  ;  in  a  Seria 
connected  FahIcSy  interfperfed  tvith  morale  prudential^  aw 


Nourfe,  London,  1787, 

^X^HIS  curious  monument  of  antiquity  is  tranfiated  froi^ 
^  the  Sanlkreet  language.  The  original  work  cont3ir._ 
thole  beautiful  fables  lb  well  known  both  in  Aiu  -n- 
Europe,  which  have  been  commonly  aferibed  to  Pilpi’-y^ 

-  ^  .  !.'•  ‘:vl. 
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Illdpa'i,  an  ancient  brahman.  Sir  William  Jones,  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Ibciety  for  inquiring  into  the  hiliory,  anti¬ 
quities,  arts,  Iciences,  and  literature  of  Afia,  delivered  his 
fentiments  on  this  fubjeft  in  the  following  words :  The 

««  Neetee-Saftra,  or  fyftem  of  ethics,  of  the  Hindoos,  is 
<<  yet  preferved  ;  and  the  fables  of  Velhnoo-Sarma,  whom 
we  ridiculoully  call  Pilpay,  are  the  moft  beautiful,  if  not 
the  moft  ancient,  colleftion  of  apologues  in  the  w^orld* 
‘‘  They  were  firft  tranflated  from  the  Sanlkreet  in  the  fixth 
century,  by  Buzerchumihr  the  chief  phyfician,  and  af- 
terwards  the  vizier  of  the  great  Anufliirw^an,  and  are  ex- 
tant,  under  various  names,  in  more  than  tw^enty  lan- 
“  guages ;  but  their  original  title  is  Hitopadefay  or  Amicable 
<<  Inftrudtion ;  and  as  the  very  exiftence  of  -ffifop,  w’hom 
“  the  Arabs  believe  to  have  been  an  Abyflinian,  appears 
‘‘  rather  doubtful,  1  am  not  difinclined  to  I'uppofe  that  the 
“  firft  moral  fables  which  appeared  in  Europe,  were  of  In- 
“  dian  or  Ethiopian  origin.*’ 

As  India  was  perhaps  the  earlieft  civilifed  and  refined  part 
of  the  w^orldj  it  is  probable  that  this  mode  of  inftruftion 
was  firft  praftifed  among  its*  inhabitants.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  Indian  fables  were  the  models  from 
which  thdfe  of  other  nations  were  taken.  Jotham’s  parable 
of  the  trees  chufing  a  king,  the  firft  which  is  recorded  in 
hiltory,  and  the  fables  which,  in  the  early  ages  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  were  delivered  in  the  alTembly  and  the  leriate 
houle,  were  certainly  not  of  Oriental  origin,  nor  tranflated 
from  the  Sanfkreet  language.  This  mode  of  inftruclion  is 
natural  to  mankind.  In  the  infancy  of  the  fpecies,  as  well 
as  of  the  individual,  fancy  predominates  over  reafon ;  and 
the  fahie  tales  which  ftill  amufe  the  niirfery,  inftrufted  the 
childhood  of  every  nafeent  community.  The  hierogly- 
'  phics  of  the  Mexicans  were  not  derived  from  the  Egyptians; 

I  nor  was  dramatic  poetry  conveyed  in  the  cart  of  1  hefpis  to 
1  China  or  Otaheite.  .  Even  the  high  antiquity  of  this  ma- 
^lu^cript  is  uncertain,  as  few  Sanlkreet  books  bear  either  the 
-  name  of  the  real  author,  or  the  date  of  the  year  in  which 
?  they  were  written. 

;  The  occafion  on  which  thefe  fables  w^ere  compofed  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  rajah  called  Soodarfana,  who  lived  in  the  city  of 
?  Patna,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ganges.  Anxious  for  the 
;  inftrudtion  of  his  children,  he  convened  a  council  of  pan- 
deets,  whom  he  addrefTed  in  the  following  words:  “  Is 

*  Or,  bright  as  the  fun. 

Hz  there 
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“  there  a  man  to  be  found  who  fliall,  by  precepts  drawn 
“  from  Neetee-Saftras  (fyilems  of  morality  and  policy),  be 
able  to  perfect  the  birth  of  my  Ions,  who  arc  yet  unin- 
formed,  and  conftantly  wandering  in  the  paths  of  error. 
For  as  a  piece  of  glals,  from  the  vicinity  of  gold,  ac- 
qiiiverh  the  colour  of  a  topax,  lb  a  fool  may  derive  lonie 
conleqiience  from  the  prefence  of  wife  men.*’ 

In  this  aflenibly  there  was  a  great  pandeet,  by  name 
Veelhnoo-Sarma,  well  verfed  in  the  principles  of  all  the 
Neetee-Saltras,  who  replied  ‘‘  Thefe  young  princes,  0 
‘‘  mighty  rajah !  being  the  offspring  of  an  illuftrious  race,  are 
‘‘  capable  of  being  inftrufted  In  the  Ncetee-Saftras ;  and  I 
will  engage  that,  in  the  fpacc  of  fix  months,  1  will 
“  render  thy  fons  acquainted  with  the  dodf lines  of  morality 
and  policy.” 

The  work  is  divided  under  four  heads;  The  Acquifition  of 
a  Friend ;  The  Separation  of  a  Favourite;  Of  difputin^ ;  0/ 
making  Peace. 

The  following  fable  will  give  a  fpecimen  of  this  perform¬ 
ance,  and  at  the  lame  time  illuftrate  the  lubricity  and 
cunning  w^hich  have  ever  charadlerifed  the  women  of  the 
Eall : 

‘  At  a  place  called  Dwaravatee,  a  certain  farmer  had  a  beautiful 
wife,  who  ufed  to  keep  company  with  the  fon  of  the  magiftrate  of  the 
place ;  according  to  theie  fayings  : 

*  The  fire  is  never  fatisfied  with  the  addition  of  fuel,  the  ocean  with 
the  influx  of  rivers,  the  angel  of  death  with  the  mortality  of  all  things 
which  have  life,  nor  a  beautiful  woman  with  the  conqueft  of  all  inaa- 
kind. 

‘  Women  arc  never  to  be  rendered  faithful  and  obedient ;  no,  not 
by  gifts,  nor  by  honours,  nor  by  fincerity,  nor  by  fervices,  nor  by 
feverity,  nor  by  precepts. 

*  W  omen  will  preiently  forfake  a  hufhand,  who  is  poffefTed  of 
every  good  quality  ;  reputable,  comely,  good,  obfequious,  rich,  and 
generous,  to  Ileal  to  the  company  of  Ibnie  wretch,  who  is  deftituteof 
every  accompli ihment  and  virtue. 

*  Warmed  with  the  heat  of  the  lire  of  a  highly  inflamed  pallioni 

*  A  woman  fleeping  upon  a  painted  bed  at  eafe  doth  pot  expe¬ 
rience  fo  much  delight  as  upon  the  bare  ground,  llrewtd  with  im¬ 
purities,  when  (he  gocth  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  lociety  of  a 
llranger.  ^ 

*  One  day,  as  (he  flood  playing  with  the  maglflrate’s  fon,  (he  hap* 
•penedtofee  his  lather  coming  towards  them;  upon  which,  hiding 

the  young  man  in  the  barn,  Ihe  began  to  amule  herfelf  wirh 
julHcc  himfclf.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  hufband  making 
appeannee,  Ihc  hatbly  told  the  magiftrate  to  take  a  Hick  in 
band,  and  depart  in  a  burry,  and  with  his  eyes  flaming,  as  it 
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Afith  anger.  This  being  done  accordingly,  the  farmer  came  up  to 
his  wife,  and  afked  her  what  had  occafioned  the  juftice  to  be  there  in 
luch  a  paflion.  “  Why,”  faid  the  artful  woman,  “  you  mult  know 
that,  for  fome  caufe  or  other,  he  is  angry  with  his  Ton,  who,  flying 
here  for  protedtion,  I  concealed  him  in  the  barn;  but  the  father 
coining,  and  not  finding  him,  is  gone  away  in  a  rage.  Saying  this, 
fhe  conduced  her  young  gallant  from  the  barn,  and  introduced  him 
to  her  hulband,  according  to  this  faying, 

‘  What  women  eat,  we  are  told,  is  two-fold  ;  their  cunning  four¬ 
fold  ;  their  perfcverance  fix-fold;  and  their  paflions  eight  fold.* 

The  chief  defeft  of  thefe  fables  is  one  which  diftinguiflies 
compofitions  of  the  lame  kind  among  all  natioil^,  viz.  at¬ 
tributing,  human  faculties  and  pailions  to  the  inferior  and 
unintelligent  animals.  Even  lb  late  as  the  clofe  of  the  lall 
century,  Dryden  introduces  a  hind  and  a  panther  dilcuffing 
the  metaphyfical  llibtleties  of  I'homas  Aquinas  and  Duns 
Scotus,  and  determining  the  theological  controverlies  which 
divided  the  papilts  and  the  proteftants.  It  is  a  lingular  and 
extraordinary  fadl,  and,  in  the  common  analogy  of  realon- 
ing,  altogether  unaccountable,  that  the  Jews,  lb  barbarous 
in  other  relpcdls,  not  only  excelled  the  Eaftern  nations  in 
every  Ipecies  of  literary  compofition,  but  have  alfo  borne 
the  palm  in  this.  1  he  Hebrew  parables,  by  introducing 
human  aflors,  form  a  kind  of  domeftic  drama,  and  hence 
inculcate,  with  perfeft  probability  and  greater  fuccels,  the 
Jeffons  of  wilUont'and  virtue.  " 

In  another  fable  in  this  colleflion  human  charafters  are 
alfo  introduced,  and  the  manners  that  relult  from  conftraint 
and  confinement  farther  illuftrated  ; 

‘  In  the  country  which  is  called  Gowr,  there  is  a  city,  by  name 
Kowfamwee,  where  dwelt  Chandana-dama,  a  merchant  of  immenfe 
wealth.  When  in  the  laft  ftage  of  life,  his  underftanding  being 
blinded  by  defire,  by  the  glare  of  his  riches  he  obtained  for  his  wife 
Leelavatee,  the  daughter  of  another  merchant.  She  was  youthful, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  victorious  banner  of  Makaraketoo,  the  god  of 
love ;  fo  her  aged  partner  was  ill  calculated  to  be  agreeable  to  her  ; 
for, 

‘  As  the  hearts  of  thofe  w'ho  are  pinched  with  cold  delight  not  in 
the  rays  of  the  moon,  nor  of  thole  who  are  opprefied  with  heat  in 
the  beams  of  the  fun  ;  16  the  heart  of  a  woman  delighteth  not  in  a 
hufband  ftricken  in  year^. 

*  Again : 

‘  What  name  fhall  we  give  to  the  paflions  of  men,  when  their 
hairs  are  turned  grey  ;  fince  women,  with  their  hearts  fixed  on  others, 
regard  them  as  a  naufeous  drug  ? 

‘  But  her  old  hufband  was  exceedingly  fond  of  her,  according  to 
th^fe  fayings : 
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*  The  lull  of  wealth,  and  the  hope  of  life,  are  ever  of  importance, 
to  man  ;  but  a  youthful  wife  to  an  old  man  is  dearer  than  life 
itfelf. 

*  »  *  Jk  % 

%  ♦  *  %  *  *^ 

Neverthelefs,  Lcelavatee,  through  the  intoxication  of  youth,  broke 
through  the  bounds  of  the  honour  of  her  family,  and  attached  her- 
felf  to  a  certain  merchant’s  fon. 

‘  Too  much  liberty,  whilft  refident  in  her  father’s  houfe,  attending 
fellive  proceifions,  appearing  in  company  in  the  prefence  of  men 
contrary  to  propriety,  the  lame  in  bye  ways,  and  aflbciating  with 
women  of  bad  charafter,  are  the  immediate  dellrudion  of  innate 


morals.  Sporting  with  their  hufband’s  infirmities  too,  is  to  women 
the  caufe  of  ruin. 

%  ‘  Again :  .  ^ 

‘  Drinking,  keeping  bad  company,  flaying  away  from  her  huf- 
band,  gadding  about,  flothfulnefs,  and  living  at  another’s  houfe,  arc 
fix  things  injurious  to  a  woman. 

‘  Be  there  no  place,  be  there  no  time,  be  there  no  one  to  tempt 
them,  then,  O  Narada!  doth  women’s  challity  appear. 

♦  •  *  *  ♦ 

•  • 

«  Women,  at  all  times,  have  been  inconflant,  even  amongft  the 
cclelliais,  we  are  told.  Happy  is  the  portion  of  thofe  men  whofe 
wives  are  guarded  from  error  ! 

*  W  omen’s  virtue  is  founded  upon  a  modeft  countenance,  precife 
behaviour,  rectitude,  and  the  want  of  fuitors. 

‘  They  fay 

‘  Woman  is  like  a  pot  of  oil,  and  man  a  burning  coal ;  a  wife  man 
will  not  put  the  oil  and  the  hre  together. 

<  In  infancy  the  father  fhould  guard  her,  in  youth  her  hufband 
Ihould  guard  her,  and  in  old  age  her  children  fhould  guard  herj 
^  for,  at  no  time,  is  a  woman  proper  to  be  trailed  with  liberty. 

ak  ♦  ♦  *  •  '  ♦ 

‘  One  day,  as  flie  was  carelefsly  fitting  with  the  merchant’s  fon,  in 
agreeable  converfation,  upon  a  fopha  white  as  camphire,  and  fringed 
with  firings  of  gems,  having  unexpectedly  difeovered  her  hufband 
coming  towards  them,  Ihe  rofe  up  in  a  great  hurry,  feized  him  by 
the  hair,  and,  eagerly  embracing,  began  to  kifs  him ;  whillt  the  gal¬ 
lant  found  means  to  efcape.  At  the  fame  time,  a  certain  piocurcls, 
employed  by  the  young  merchant,  being  by,  faw  her  embrace  her 
hufband  ;  and,  underftanding  her  motive,  Leelavatee  was  corrected  by 
a  hidden  rod. 

♦  Every  book  of  knowledge  which  is  known  to  Oofana,  or  to 
Vrcchafpatee,  is  by  nature  planted  in  the  underftanding  of  wo- 
jnen.! 

In 
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In  this  colleiilon  there  are  Ibme  maxims  of  morality,  ex- 
preflecl  with  much  elegance  and  beauty.  ‘‘  Holpitality  is 
‘‘  commanded  to  be  exerciled  even  towards  an  enemy, 
<<  when  he  cometh  to  thine  hoiil'e.  The  tree  doth  not 
“  withdraw  its  Jl^adc  even  irom  the  wccd-cutUr."' — ‘‘  'The 
llranger  who  turneth  away  Iroin  a  houle  with  dilap- 
pointed  hopes,  Icaveth  there  his  own  offences,  and  de- 
“parteth,  taking  with  him  all  the  good  aftions  ot  the 
“owner,” 

The  following  refled^ion  is  delicate  and  fentimental : 
“  The  fate  of  a  man  ot  genius  and  feeling  is  like  that  of 
“  a  tuft  of  flowers  ;  as  an  ornament  he  may  mount  upon 
“  the  bead  of  all,  or  go  to  decay  in  the  wildernels,” 

ITe  deibription  of  a  courtier  is  admirable:  ‘‘  He  who  is 
“  ftcady  in  trifling  matters,  prudent,  like  a  fhadow  con- 
“  llanrly  in  attendance,  and  who,  being  ordered,  may  not 
t  «  hefitate,  is  a  proper  perfon  to  dwell  in  the  court  of  a 
prince.” 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Heetcpadcs  of  FeeJImoo-Sarwa  is  a  cu¬ 
rious  monument  of  Aliatic  genius,  and  a  valuable  addition  to 
European  literature. 


Art.  VIII.  Royal  and  Royalty  Theatres^  a  Letter  to  Philips 
Glover^  Efg.  in  a  Dedication  to  the  Burlctta  of  Hero  md 
Leander.  Svo.  ns.  Murray. -Loudoii,  17B7'. 

'T'HIS  letter,  or  dedication,  which  extends  to  fifty-eight 
pages,  contains,  i.  Ol^ervations  on  the  feveral  abts  of 
parliament  now  in  being  for  regulating  the  fiage.  2.  An 
account  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  motives  for  endeavouring  to 
<^ru(h  the  drama  ot  England.  3.  A  vindicatio}i  of  Mr.  Pal¬ 
mer  for  performing  biirlettas  and  pantomimes  in  VVellclole- 
Square.  4,  A  ftatement  of  the  various  good  conlequences 
that  muft  arile  to  the  citizens  of  London  from  the  parlia- 
nientary.ettablifhment  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  theatre. 

In  conlequence  of  an  a6t  of  parliament  which  palPed  in 
June^  ^737»  during  the  adminiftration  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  “  Every  perfon  who  fhall  for  hire,  gain,  or  reward, 
“  aft,  reprefent,  or  perform,  any  Interlude,  tragedy,  co- 
‘‘  medy,  opera,  farce,  or  other  entertainment  of  the  fiage,- 
“  in  any  part  of  Great-Britain,  except  in  the  city  of  Wefi- 
‘‘  minfier,  and  in  fuch  places  where  his  majelty,  his  heirs, 
“  or  fucceffors,  fhall  in  their  royal  perfons  refide,  and  during 
fuch  refidence  only,  fhall  be  deemed  to  be  a  rogue  and  a 

H  4  ‘‘  vagahondy 
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«  vagabond^  and  liable  to  all  fuch  penalties  and  punifliments 
“  as  are  infiidted  on  rogues  and  vagabonds.” 

This  flatute,  which  brings  a  Garrick,  a  Siddons,  or  a 
Farren,  when  reprelenting  the  nobleft  works  of  genius,  and 
performances  the  moft  friendly  to  virtue,  in  any  part  of 
England,  except  IVejlminJier ^  within  the  defeription  of  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  is  not  only  a  difgrace  to  the  kingdom,  but 
to  human  nature.  It  aide  from  the  dark  and  iniidious  po¬ 
licy  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  a  minifter  who  will  ever  be 
execrated  in  the  hiftory  of  England  as  having  firft  reduced 
corruption  to  a  regular  fyllcm.  In  1737  he  was  in  the 
zenith  of  unpopularity  ;  a  phalanx  of  political  writers  of 
the  firft  character  and  higheft  abilities,  determined  not  only 
to  remove  him  from  office,  but,  if  poffible,  to  caufe  his  im¬ 
peachment  for  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors.  1  he  theatre 
-^’as  not  filent  on  the  occafion  ;  dramatic  writers  introduced 
the  minifter  on  the  ftage,  under  various  fiditious  charaders, 
and  materially  injured  his  reputation  in  the  efteem  of  the 
•people.  VV^alpole,  whofe  political  fagacity  could  trace  events 
to  their  caules,  determined  to  give  an  effedual  check  to 
the  liberty  of  the  ftage.  For  this  purpofe,  he  caufed  a 
piece  of  two  ads  to  be  written,  full  of  the  moft  fevere  and 
pointed  farcalms  againft  the  late  king  and  his  minifter?. 
This  little  drama,  entitled  the  Golden  Rump,  was  lent  to 
Gifford,  at  that  time  manager  of  the  theatre  in  Goodman’s- 
Fields,  and  unfriendly  to  the  interefts  of  the  minifter.  Gif¬ 
ford,  conceiving  this  to  be  a  fair  opportunity  of  making  his 
peace  with  the  minifter,  carried  the  copy  to  him,  and  dii- 
covered  the  name  of  the  perfon  whom  he  believed  to  be  the 
author.  On  the  departure  of  Gifford,  Sir  Robert  took  the 
copy  to  the  king,  and  read  the  whole  to  his  majefty.  la 
one  of  thofe  violent  fits  of  paffion  to  which  that  monarch 
was  fubjed,  he  expreffed  a  defire  to  Ihut  up  every  theatre  m 
England.  When  the  tempeft  had  fubfided,  that  artful  nii- 
nifter  reconciled  his  royal  mafter  to  the  conllitutional  ope¬ 
rations  of  an  ad  of  parliament.  A  bill  was  immediately 
introduced,  and,  as  the  minijler's  bufinefs  required  hajie,  paffea 
the  legiflature  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days. 

Such  was  the  real  objed  of  miniftry  in  palling  a  bill  which 
ftill  difgraces  the  llatute-book  of  England. 

One  part,  however,  of  that  ad  of  parliament  is  juft,  though 
oppofed  with  all  the  eloquence  of  Chefterfield,  that  part  of  it 
we  mean  which  prohibits  any  dramatic  performance  from 
lieing  exhibited  on  the  theatre  till  it  was  lieenfed  by  the  lord- 
chamberlain.  The  licentious  plays  written  in  the  laft  centuryj 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent,  violated  the  laws  of 
5  decency 
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decency  and  decorum,  and  infulted  the  public  morals.  But 
the  theatre,  at  prelent,  is  under  the  authority  of  parlia¬ 
ment;  and  no  drama  can  be  reprefented  that  has  not  the 
lanilAion  of  the  lord-chamberlain.  This  removes  from  the 
managers  of  a  theatre  every  objedion  on  the  lide  of  immo¬ 
rality. 

Notwithftanding  the  prefent  law,  which  limits  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  dramatic  reprel'entations  to  W^'eHmiiifter,  theatres 
have  been  licenled  at  Bath,  Briltol,  Kdlnburgh,  and  every 
city  in  Britain,  upon  an  application  from  the  reljredlable  ])art 
pt  the  inhabitants. 

From  a  late  decifion  the  Royalty  theatre  cannot  continue 
long  in  its  prefent  Hate  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  it  will 
be  Ihut  in  the  courfe  of  the  prelent  month.  Jf  an  applica¬ 
tion  from  the  proprietors  is  leconded  by  perlbns  of  eminence 
and  reputation  in  the  city,  they  have  every  realbn  to  expert 
a  licence  from  parliament.  Monopolies  of  every  kind  are 
contrary  to  the  Ipirit  of  Engli/h  liberty  ;  but  a  monopoly  of 
wit  and  humour,  of  genius  and  talents,  in  favour  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  no  caule  to  thank  heaven  for  its  prodigality 
of  thefe  gifts  to  them,  is  fo  abfurd,  that  it  requires  only  to  be 
properly  reprelented  in  order  to  be  deftroyed.  By  the  prefent 
law,  mean  and  delpicable  interludes,  that  infult  the  tafte 
and  pervert  the  morals  of  the  public,  are  reprelented  with 
impunity ;  but  it  is  deemed  a  crime  to  exhibit  an  elegant 
and  moral  drama !  ._..There  is  not  a  meniber  of  the  Houle  of 
Commons,  pofielled  ot  common  wifdom  and  integrity,  who, 
upon  any  avouahk  motive,  can  refule  his  voice  to  extend  the. 
liberty  of  dramatic  entertainment  and  improvement  to  the 
eaft  end  of  the  town  any  more  than  to  the  welt. 


Art; 
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Art.  IX.  A  Summary  Viciv  and  Explanation  of  the  IVriiings 
cf  the  Prophets ;  coiifijling  of  L  Preliminary  Ohfervations 
and  General  Rules  for  under/landing  the  Prophetic  Style. 
IL  A  particular  Account  of  each  Book  and  Chapter y  as  they 
lie  in  Order.  In  which  the  general  Style  of  each  Prophet  is 
charaSierifed ;  the  Beauty  and  Sublimity  of  particular  Paf 
fages  remarked:  the  Change  of  Perfons  or  Speakers^  iheTran- 
fition  from  one  Part  of  the  Subject  to  another,  and  the 
nexion  and  Scope  of  the  ivhole  pointed  out  ^^improvements  :n 
the  Tranjlationy  luhere  they  Jeem  to  he  of.mo/i  Confujucvcc, 
taken  Notice  of ;  ivith  lilujirations  of  the  CultomSy  Kianners. 
and  Circumjiances  .to  ivhich  the  f acred  Writers  occafonuily 
allude,  and  the  Application  of  their  Prophecies  to  ihoje.  Events 
%  to  zvhich  they  arc  fuppofed  to  refer.  The  zvhole  being  intended 
to  make  thofe  divine  Compojrtions  intelligible,  ujeful,  and 
agreeable  to  Readers  of  every  Defer iption.  By  John  SmithyD.D. 
Minijtcr  of  the  Gofpel  at  Campbelton.  i2mo.  2s.  6J. 
boards..  (J.  Elliot,  Edinburgh ;  C.  Elliot,  Kay,  and  Co. 
London.  1787, 


'T^HE  ibciefy  eflablifhed  in  Scotland  for  propagating 
Chriftian  knowledge  in  the  Highlands  and  illes  of  Scot¬ 
land,  having  lately  piibliihed  a  tranllation  of  the  propheti¬ 
cal  writings  into  Gaelic,  or  Erfe,  were  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  have  it  accompanied  with  a  brief  expla¬ 
nation  of  thofe  figurative  and  oblcurc  paflages  of  lacred 
feripture.  With  this  view  the  following  oblervations  were 
made  by  Dr.  Smith  the  tranflator,  who.  is  well  known  to  the 
literary  world  by  his  Gaelic  Antiquities,  his  Collection  ot 
Ancient  Gaelic  Eoems,  and  his  View  of  the  laft  Judgment. 
His  friends,  u'ho  had  perilled  the  Gaelic  original,  lliggefted 
the  idea  of  tranflating  it  into  the  Englilh  language.  The 
valuable  commentaries  on  the  facred  feriptures,  with  which 
our  language  abounds,  are,  in  general,  lb  voluminous  and 
expenfive  as  to  circumferibe  their  utility  to  the  linaller 
clafs  of  readers.  It  is  therefore  fingularly  ufeful  to  the 
*  caufe  of  piety  and  virtue  to  exhibit,  on  a  lelfer  fcale,  the 
interpretation  of  the  prophets.  If  the  fcattered  rays  of  for¬ 
mer  difeoveries  can  be  collected  into  one  point,  io  as  to  en¬ 
able  the  reader  todifeern,  with  a  glance  of  his  eye,  the  fpirit 
and  tendency  of  any  portion  of  feripture ;  if  the  meanii^g 
of  theinfpired  waiters  can  be  conveyed  in  its  own  native  and 
beautiful  limplicity ;  a  moft  important  objeCl  is  gained  tor 
the  inftrudion  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  edification  of  the 

pious.  . 
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This  work  begins  with  preliminary  obfervations  on  the 
prophetic  Ityle,  and  general  rules  for  underltanding  it* 
Every  prediction  ot  future  events  is  necefTarily  attended  by 
foine  degree  ot  obfeurity.  Concerning  Ibme  of  the  prophe¬ 
cies,  it  feems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Divine  Wildom 
that  they  Ihould  not  be  clearly  underllood  till  the  time  of 
their  accomplifliment.  As  they  relate  to  difterent  periods, 
they  may  have  been  intended  to  excite  the  attention  of  man¬ 
kind,  from  time  to  time,  both  to  providence  and  to  ferip- 
ture;  and  to  furnifh  every  age  with  i>evv  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  divine  revelation,  lint  the  obfeurity  which  fome- 
times  attends  the  prophetical  writings  frequently  proceeds 
;  from  the  poetical  and  figurative  Ityle  in  which  they  are  com*, 
poled.  The  figures  moll  commonly  employed  by  the  pro-  • 
phets  are  allegories,  parables,  and  metaphors.  T'he  lall  are 
molt  frequently  employed;  and  Dr.  Smith  clafles  them  un¬ 
der  four  heads,  natural,  artificial,  religious,  and  hiftorical. 
He  gives  the  following  account  of  thofe  derived  from  na¬ 
tural  Iburces; 

‘  The  fiilt  and  molt  copious,  as  well  as  the  molt  pleafing  fourcc  of 
images  in  the  prophetic  writings,  as  in  all  other  poetry,  is  nature; 

i-'id  the  principal  images  drawn  from  nature,  together  with  their  ap- 
licatiqn,  are  the  following : 

‘  The  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  the  higheft  objedts  in  the  natural 
orld,  figuratively  reprefent  kings,  queens,  and  princes  or  rulers  ; 

K  highell  in"  the  world  politic  :  “  The  moon  fhall  be  confounded, 
nd  the  fun  alhamed,”  If.i.  xxiv.  23.  “1  will  cover  the  heavens, 

nd  make  the  liars  thereof  dark  ;  1  will  cover  the  fun  with  a  cloud, 
nd  the  moon  (hall  not  give  her  light,”  Ezek.  xxxii.  7. 

‘  Light  and  darknels  are  ufed  figuratively  for  joy  and  forrow, 
rofperity  and  adveiiity  :  “  We  wait  for  light,  but  behold  obfeurity; 
or  brightneis,  but  we  walk  in  darknefs,”  Jfa.  lix.  9.  An  uncom- 
non  degree  of  light  denotes  an  uncommon  degree  of  joy  and  prof- 
verity;  and  ^uice  njerfa :  “  The  light  of  the  moon  fhall  be  as  the 
ight  of  the  lun,  and  the  light  of  the  fun  fhall  be  feven-fold,”  Ifa. 
ixx.  26.  The  fame  metaphors  are  Jikewife  ufed  to  denote  know¬ 
ledge  and  ignorance:  “  If  they  fpeak  not  according  to  this  word. 

It  is  becaufe  there  is  no  light  in  them,”  lla.  viii.  20.  ‘‘  The  people 

that  walked  in  darkneis  have  feen  a  great  light,”  Ifa.  ix.  2. 

‘  Dew',  moderate  rains,  gentle  Iheams,  and  running  waters,  de¬ 
note  the  blcflings  of  the  gofpel :  “  Thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs,” 
Ifa.  xxvi.  19,  “  He  fliall  come  unto  us  as  the  rain,”  Hofea  vi.'3. 

I  will  water  it  every  moment,"  Ifa.xxvii.  3.  “  I  will  pour  water 
on  him  that  is  thirlly,”  ]fa.  xliv.  3. 

‘  Immoderate  rains,  on  the  other  hand,  hail,  floods,  deep  waters, 
torrents,  and  inundations,  denote  judgments  and  deftrudtion  :  **  I. 
^ill  rain  upon  him  an  overflowing  rain  and  great  hailflones,”  Ezek. 
^xxviii.  22.  Waters  rife  up  out  of  the  north,  and  fhall  overflow 
the  land,”  Jer.  xlvii.  2. 
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*  Fire  alfo,  and  the  eaft  wind,  parching  and  hurtful,  frequently 
denote  the  i'ame  :  •*  They  fliail  call  thy  choice  cedars  into  the  fire,'* 
Jcr.  xxii.7.  “  He  ftayeth  his  rough  wind  in  the  day  of  the  call 
wind,”  Ifa,  xxvii.  8. 

‘  Wind  in  general  is  often  taken  in  the  fame  fenfe :  **  The  wind 
llialleat  up  all  thy  plcai'urcs,’’  Jer.  xxii.  22.  Sometimes  it  is  put  for 
any  thing  empty  or  fallacious,  as  wcU  as  hurtful :  “  The  prophets 
(hall  become  wind,”  Jer.  v.  13.  “  They  have  lown  the  wind,  and 

they  (hall  reap  the  whirlwind,”  Hof.  viii.7. 

*  Lebanon  and  Carmel,  the  one  remarkable  for  its  height  and 

flarely  cedars,  w'as  the  image  of  majellv,  ftrength,  or  any  thing  very 
great  or  noble ;  “  He  fhall  cut  down  the  thickets  of  the  forell  with 
iron,  and  Lebanon  (hall  fall  by  a  mighty  one,”  Ifa.  x.  34.  “  The 

j^fTyrian  w'as  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,”  Kzek.  xxxi.  3.  The  other 
mountain,  Carmel,  fruitful,  and  abounding  in  vines  and  olives,  de¬ 


noted  beauty  and  fertility  :  “  .The  glory  of  Lebanon  fhall  be  given 
u  rV.«  Ifa.  XXXV.  2.  :c  .. 


jt,  the  excellency  of  Carmel,”  Ifa.  xxxv.  2.  The  vine  alone  is  a 
frequent  image  of  the  Jcwifli  church  :  I  had  planted  thee  a  noble 
vine,”  Jer.  ii.  21 . 

‘  Rams,  and  bullocks  of  Baflian,  lions,  eagles,  fea-monfters,  or 
any  animal  of  prey,  are  figures  frequently  ufed  for  cruel  and  oppref. 
live  tyrants  and  conquerors :  Hear  this  word,  ye  kine  of  Bafhan, 
which  opprels  the  poor,”  Amos  iv.  i.  “  The  lion  is  come  up  from 
his  tliicket,”  Jer,  iv.  7.  “  A  great  eagle  came  unto  Lebanon,  and 

look  the  highell  branch  of  the  Cedar,”  Ezek.  xvii.  3.  “  Thou  art  as 
a  whale  in  the  Teas,”  F.zek.  xxxii.  2.  “  The  unicorn  fhall  conic 
down,  and  their  land  fhall  be  foked  with  blood,’’  Ifa.  xxxiv.  7. 

The  learned  reader  will  remark  that,  in  the  courfc  of 
this  work.  Dr.  Smith  has  been  conficlerably  indebted  to  Bi- 
Jhop  Lowth,  Mr.  Bluney,  Bifhop  Newton,  JVlichaelis,  and 
Vitringa. 

Upon  the  whole,  his  performance  (if  it  had  been  printed 
on  a  larger  type)  is  well  adapted  to  promote  the  caufe  of 
religious  knowledge  and  Chrillian  piety. 


Art.  X.  The  Ohferver:  helng  a  Ccllc^Un  ofmeraly  literarsy 
and  familiar  EJJ'ays.  The  Second  Edition.  3  vols.  8vo. 
ICS.  6d.  boards.  Dilly.  London,  ijSy. 


^pHERE  are  few*  of  the  forms  under  w’hich  the  efFiiilon> 
of  one  mind  prefent  thenifelves  to  the  contemplation 
of  another  more  attractive  and  amuling  than  that  of  fhcMi 
and  unconneCied  effays.  In  this  country  we  have  a  vein  of 
national  pride  that  runs  through  our  eftimate  of  almoft  every 
objeft  that  can  be  fuggefted  for  our  decifion.  Whether 
this  pride  be  altogether  an  enlightened  one,  with  relped  to 

our  literary  produdTions,  we  will  not  attempt  to  decide.  }t 
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may  eafily  be  granted  that,  if  it  be  our  obje^  to  look  for  a 
feries  of  fugitive  eflays,  our  leafch  will  be  molt  fuccelsful 
in  the  EnglifH  language.  Neither  the  Ihbjeft  of  our  reve¬ 
rence  in  the  great  monuments  of  antiquity,  nor  of  our 
emulation  in  the  neighbouring  nations  of  Europe,  can  bouft 
of  any  thing  lb  entertaining  as  Ibme  of  thofc  little  volumes 
which,  for  their  popularity,  have  foinid  their  way  into  al- 
moft  every  cabinet  and  every  parlour  window  in  Britain. 

The  grCvat  variety  of  this  kind  of  publications  has  even 
created  in  us  a  Ibrt  of  fatiety  and  falticlioufnels,  of  which^  ^ 
at  hrft,  we  were  not  fufccptible.  The  Spectator  was  ori¬ 
ginally  regarded  as  a  perfect  model  of  mifcellaneous  com- 
pofition  ;  and  Addifon  clalTed  as  the  moll  lliccefsful  and  ac- 
complifhed  of  the  Britifh  claflics.  Few  of  our  readers  are 
now  to  learn  that  a  multitude  of  the  papers  of  this  celebrated 
work  are  frivolous  and  infantine.  In  like  manner  the  Ad¬ 
venturer,  the  ConnoilTeur,  the  World,  and  twenty  others 
that  mull  now  be  namelels,  have  had  their  moment  of 
eclat,  and  are  at  length  configned  over  alinoll  to  tranquillity 
oblivion.  I'he  Rambler  has  refeued  itfelf  from  the 
general  fate  by  a  vein  of  deep  morality,  and  the  llrong 
features  of  original  thinking  ;  and  the  Mirror,  a  later  pub¬ 
lication,  though  it  does  not  poflefs,  like  the  work  of  John- 
fon,  a  peculiar  and  diftin6live  character,  is  yet  acknowledged 
to  furpals  the  Spedlator  in  its  two  leading  recommendations, 
in  varying  its  i'ubjcfts  without  deviating  into  puerility,  and 
in  alternating  its  authors  without  annihilating  its  merit. 

Perilous  was  the  tafk  of  the  author  of  the  [)relent  pub¬ 
lication,  the  well-known  and  ingenious  Mr.  Cumberland, 
(whole  Obferver,  iu.the  firil  edition,  wc  formerly  noticed), 
in  prelenting  to  us,  at  this  late  period,  a  colledlion  of  the 
fame  nature.  I'he  recolleftion  ot  the  authors’  that  had  luc- 
ceeded  and  the  authors  that  had  milcarried,  was  alike  un¬ 
favourable  to  him.  We  inevitably  opened  his  volumes 
with  a  prejudice  to  his  dii’advantage  ;  but. he  has  had  merit 
enough  to  conquer  that  prejudice.  He  is  perhaps  exa£Hr 
the  fort  of  writer  for  whom  we  would  moft  naturally  have 
predifted  fuccefs.  Wc  caniiot  indeed  aferibe  to  him  a  pe¬ 
culiar  faculty  of  demonllratiun,  or  much  energy  and  fub- 
limity  of  compolition.  Bred,  however,  in  the  poiiteft* 
circles, »  he  has  much  elegance  of  manner,  and  an  enchant¬ 
ing  refinement  of  ftyle.  His  genius,  a^  it  is  exhibited  in 
his  comedies,  originally  led  him  to  a  peculiar  vein,  of  fen- 
fibility,  to  a  fprightly  interchange  of  repartee,  to  an  ealy 
and  fluent  eloquence,  calculated  to  recommend  and  adorn 
the  mull  trivial  fubjedts.  in  the  effays  before  us  he  ha 
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difplayed  all  thefe  features  of  his  literary  charadler,  and 
has  added  to  them  certain  other  excellencies,  of  which  we 
were  not  fo  completely  aware.  His  narratives,  whether 
real  or  fiftitious,  ulually  receive  from  his  hand  thofe  touches 
which  are  calculated  to  fecure  for  them,  in  the  memory  of 
his  reader,  “  a  local  hahitation  and  a  namc.'^  His  criticiiins 
often  ftrike  us  with  their  juitnels,  and,  even  when  they 
fail  in  that  particular,  pleale  us  as  the  refult  of  reflexion 
and  ingenuity.  The  feries  of  papers  with  which  his  vo¬ 
lumes  are  interlperled  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  Grecian  lite¬ 
rature,  contain  much  of  that  information  which  has  been 
buried  for  centuries  in  the  annotations  of  the  fcholialis; 
fafts  interefting  in  their  nature,  and  agreeable  by  the  drclUn 
which  they  are  now  prel'ented  to  us. 

Delirous  of  offering  to  our  readers  a  fpecimen  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment  we  have  received,  we  cannot  felcft  one  that 
does  more  honour  to  Mr.  Cumberland  than  the  refleftions 
which  he  deferibes  as  fuggelting  themfelves  to  his  mii:d 
upon  entering  the  houl'e  of  his  departed  friend,  the  late  Lord 
Vifeount  Sackville.  For  oiirfelves,  we  muft' acknowledge 
‘  that  the  moll  laboured  demonflration  of  his  lordfhip’s  inno¬ 
cence  could  not  have  had  half  the  eftedl  upon  us  as  this 
natural  and  artlefs  eulogium;  and  that  we  found  ourlelves 
llrongly  inclined  to  confefs,  Such  feelings  could  not  have 

been  excited  without  the  exiltence  of  integrity  and  heroifm 

in  their  objeft.” 

‘  I  believe  there  are  few  people  who  have  not,  at  fome  time  or 
other,  felt  a  propenfity  to  humour  themfelves  in  that  kind  of  melan¬ 
choly  which  arifes  in  the  mind  upon  revifiting  the  feene  of  former 
happinefs,  and  contemplating  the  change  that  time  has  wrought  in 
Its  appearance  by  the  mournful  comparifon  of  prefent  with  pail  im- 
preflions. 

‘  In  this  train  of  thought  I  was  the  other  day  carried  almod  im¬ 
perceptibly  to  the  country  feat  of  a  deceafed  friend,  whofe  lols  I 
xnuft  ever  lament.*  1  had  not  been  there  fince  his  death  ;  and  there 
was  a  drearinefs  in  the  feene  as  I  approached  that  might  have  almoft 
tempted  me  to  believe  even  things  inanimate  partook  of  my  fenla* 
tions.  The  traces  of  my  friend,  whofe  folicitude  for  order  and  feem* 
linefs  reached  to  every  thing  about  him,  were  no  longer  to  be  feen. 
The  cottages  and  little  gardens  of  his  poor  neighbours,  which  ufed 
to  be  fo  trim  and  neat,  whilil  his  eye  w'as  over  them,  feemed  to  be 
falling  into  negledl ;  the  lawn  before  his  houfe  was  now  become  a 
folitude ;  no  labourers  at  their  work  j  no  domellics  at  their  fports  and 
exercifes.  I  looked  around'^for  my  old  acquaintance,  that  ufed  to  be 
grazing  up  and  down  upon  their  penGons  of  pallurage ;  they  had 
probably  been  food  for  hounds  long  ago  ;  nature  had  loll  her  imik 
of  hofpitality  and  benevolence ;  methought  1  never  faw  any  thing 
Store  difconfolate. 

‘  As 
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«  As  I  entered  the  houfe,  an  aged  woman,  whom  I  had  long  re¬ 
membered  as  one  of  the  family,  met  me  in  the  paflage,  and,  look¬ 
ing  me  in  the  face,  cried  “  Js  it  you,  Sir?'*  and  burft  into  tears. 
She  followed  me  into  the  common  fitting-room,  and,  as  Ihe  was 
opening  the  (butters,  obferved  to  me,  “  I'hat  it  did  not  look  as  it 
ufed  to  do  when  my  lord  was  living.”  It  was  true ;  I  had  already 
made  the  remark  in  filcnce.  How  the  face  of  a  friend,”  faid  I 
within  myfelf,  “  enlivens  all  things  about  him  !  What  hours  of  placid 
delight  have  I  pafl'ed  within  thefe  walls  !  Have  I  ever  heard  a  word 
here  fall  from  his  lips  that  I  have  wiflied  him  to  recall  ?  Has  the 
reputation  of  the  abfent  ever  bled  by  a  ilab  of  his  giving  ?  Has 
the  fenfibility  of  any  perfon  prefent  fuffered  for  an  expreflion .of  hisf 
Once,  and  only  once,  in  this  very  fpot,  I  drew  from  him  the  circum- 
ilantial  detail  of  an  unfortunate  period  in  his  life.  It  was  a  recital 
fo  manly  and  ingenuous,  fo  void  of  colouring,  fo  difdainful  of  com¬ 
plaint,  and  fo  untainted  by  afperity,  that  it  carried  convitlion  to  my 
mind;  and  1  can  fcarce  conceive  a  degree  of  prejudice  that  could  have 
held  out  againlt  it.  But  I  could  perceive  that  the  greateft  event  in  a 
man's  hiilory  may  turn  by  fprings  fo  fubtle  and  concealed  that  they 
can  never  be  laid  open  for  public  excalpation ;  and  that^  in  the  pro- 
cefs  of  all  human  trials,  there  may  be  things  too  fmall  for  the  fingers 
of  the  law  to  feel ;  motives  which  produce  the  good  or  ill  fortunes  of 
men,  and  govern  their  adions,  but  which  cannot  guide  the  judge¬ 
ments,  or  even  come  under  the  contemplation,  of  thofc  who  arc  ap¬ 
pointed  to  decide  upon  them.” 

‘  I  foon  quitted  this  apartment,  and  entered  one  which  I  contem¬ 
plated  with  more  fatisfadlion,  and  even  with  a  degree  of  vcncra-* 
lion  ;  for  it  was  the  chamber  in  which  I  had  feen  my  friend  yield  up 
the  laft  breath  of  life.  Few  men  had  endured  greater  perfecution  in 
the  world;  none  could  leave  it  in  greater  peace  and  charity.  If 
forgivenefs  of  injuries  conftitutes  a  merit,  our  enemies  furcly  arc 
thole  to  whom  we  are  molt  heholdcn^r  How  awful  is  the  laft  feene 
of  a  man's  life  who  has  filled  a  dubious  and  important  part  on  the 
ftage  of  the  world  “  Of  a  truth,”  thought  I,  “  thou  art  happily 
removed  out  of  an  unfriendly  world.  If  thou  hadft  deceived  my 
good  opinion,  it  had  been  an  injury  to  my  nature  :  but  though  the 
living  man  can  wear  a  mafk,  and  carry  on  deceit,  the  dying  Chriftiaa 
cannot  counterfeit :  fudden  death  may  fmite  the  hypocrite,  the  fen- 
fualift,  the  impoftor,  and  they  may  die  in  their  (hame  ;  but  (low  and 
gradual  diflblution,  a  lingering  death  of  agony  and  decay,  will  ftrip 
the  human  heart  before  it  feizes  it ;  it  will  lay.  it  naked  before  it 
Hops  it.  There  is  no  trifling  with  (cme  folemnities  ;  no  prevaricating 
with  God  when  we  are  on  the  very  threfhoid  of  his  prclcnce.  Many 
worldly  friendfhips  difiblve  away  with  his  breath  to  whom  they  were 
pledged ;  but  thy  laft  moments,  my  Iriend,  were  fo  employed  as  to 
feal  my  affedlion  to  thy  memory  clolcr  than  it  was  ever  attached  to 
thy  perfon  ;  and  I  have  it  now  to  fay,  there  was  a  man  whom  I  have 
loved  and  ferved,  and  who  has  not  deceived  or  betrayed  me.” 

‘  And  what  muft  I  nov;  think  of  popularity,  when  I  relied  upon 
thofe  who  had  it,  and  upon  this  man,  who  had  it  not  ?  f  allacious 
left !  contemptible  purfuit !  How  often,  fince  the  exile  of  Aiiftides^ 
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then,  thou  filthy  idolater,  and  take  the  proper  wages  of  thy  fervility ; 
be  the  dupe  of  cunning,  and  the  ftalking-horfe  of  hypocrify/ 

But,  notwithltanding'  the  general  applaufe  we  profefs  to 
beftow  upon  the  publication  of  the  Oblerver,  we  cannot 
difmil's  the  author  without  a  degree  of  animadverfion,  to 
which  he  has  richly  entitled  himlelf  by  his  intemperate  and 
unjuftifiable  attack  upon  the  charafter  of  Socrates.  If,  as 
critics,  it  becomes  us  to  remark  upon  innovations  that  may 
tend  to  corrupt  the  national  tafte,  as  men  and  as  citizens  it  is 
ftill  more  incumbent  upon  us  peremptorily  to  oppole  every 
thing  that  would  throw  down  the  land-marks  of  morality; 
that  would  mix  and  confound  the  principles  of  virtue  and- 
vice  ;  and  that  would  ftrip  from  heroes,  whofe  memory  has 
been  confccrated  by  the  veneration  of  conlenting  ages,  their 
well-earned  laurels. 

In  this  country  there  are  a  few,  and  we  thank  God  that 
there  are  but  a  few  examples  of  this  Ibrt  of  invafion  and 
war  upon  every  thing  that  is  moft  facred.  T  he  Roman 
Hillorv  of  Mr.  Hooke  is  a  ftrong  inflance  in  point.  ’  1  o 
afperfe’  the  names  of  a  Brutus  and  a  Cato,  is,  after  an  indl- 
red  manner,  to  attack  human  nature,  and  to  calumniate  all 
that  is  beft  in  the  creation  of  God.  In  this  inftance  Mr. 
Hooke  was  not  original,  but  followed  the  path  that  had 
been  chalked  out  for  him  by  Colley  Cibber.  We  have  only 
to  lament  that  a  grave  and  a  religious  writer  fhould  have 
been  fo  far  feduced,  and  that  a  book. of  lb  immoral  a  ten¬ 
dency  Ihould  be  in  the  lilt  of  thole  that  are  offered  to  the 
perulal  of  our  youth.  There  are,  indeed,  a  fort  of  inferior 
writers,  who,  conlbious  to  their  imbecility  and  unworthi- 
nels,  endeavour  to  gain  to  their  names  a  contraband  eclat 
through  the  medium  of  paradox.  Thus  we  have  heard  of 
an  author  who  compofed  the  panegyric  of  Nero;  and  thiH 
an  elTay  has  lately  been  publiflied,  which  is  now  known  to 
have  been  the  produdtion  of  Mr.  Hayley,  in  which  much 
pains  are  employed  to  make  Lord  Chefterfield  appear  a  cha- 
^a£ter  of  more  integrity  and  virtue  than  the  late  Dr.  Samntl 
Johnibn.  But  the  reputation  of  Mr,  Cumberland  does  not 
Itand  in  need  of  thefe  unworthy  and  finilter  artifices. 

Our  author’s  immediate  motive  to  the  proceeding  of 
which  we  complain,  was  a  natural  and  an  honeft  one,  tiie 
defence  of  Ariltophanes,  the  greateft  comic  poet  that 
Athens,  in  all  its  glory,  ever  produced.  He  is  Luiried 
away  by  his  zeal,  he  is  precipitated  into  recrimination,  and, 
to  defend  Ariftophanes,  whofe  morals  were  never  highly 
eftimated  by  the  fober  and  the  judicious,  is  unwarily  led 
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an  inveflive  againft  Socrates.  The  fubjc(5l  is  introduced 
‘  with  a  paflage  in  which  the  bed  feelings  are  expreffed  in  the 
;  mod  manly  and  polifhed  language : 

<  We  have  difeovered  that  Ariftophanes  took  a  bribe  of  Mjlirrs 
and  his  faclion  to  attack  Socrates,  and  pave  the  way  for  their  cri- 
niinal  charge,  by  which  he  futfered  ;  and  this  we  take  upon  credit 
,  from  ililian’s  infinuations  in  an  article  of  his  Various  Hiflory,  which, 

*  for  its  authority  in  this  cale,  is  about  as  good  an  evidence  as  any 
llory  out  of  the  Incrcdibilia  of  Palxphatus  Heraclitus.  iElian,  how- 
5  «  ever,  does  not  hardily  advance  this  as  a  faft,  but  hocks  it  in  by  way 
of  queftion  :  Where  is  the  abfurdiry,”  he  afks,  “  of  luppofing  that 
I  the  poet,  who  was  known  to  be  needy,  had  taken  a  bribe  This  is 
t  a  mere  infinuaticn,  by  which  he  tries  the  credulity  of  his  readers.  If 
h'  they  will  believe  it,  fo  much  the  better  for  his  purpole  ;  if  not,  he  has 
a  *  nothing  elfc  to  offer;  he' has  done  his  bell:  to  blacken  the  characler 

I  ^  iof  Ariilophanes  in  this  ca!e»  as  he  did  in  that  of  his  intemperance, 
fclle  has  accufed'  him  of  writing  plays  when  he  was  drunk,  and  now 
Qheaccufes  him  of  taking  a  bribe  for  writing  them.  The  man  who 
Bbelieves  the  one,  may  take  the  other  into  the  bargain ;  for  his  own 
fPIpart.  the  improbability  Hares  him  fo  fully  in  the  face  that  he  im- 
j®Knediately  fubjoins  to  his  infinuation  above  quoted,  “  That, ✓for  the 
ilBtruth  of  this,  it  was  bed  known  to  Ariftophanes  himfelf.” 

[M  Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  a  man,  who  feels  fo  noble  an 
^^■ndignation  againit  calumny  in  another,  fhould  for  a  mo- 
wnent  indulge  in  Ibmething  that  too  nearly  refembles  it  in 
Siimfelf  ? 

n  The  arguments  that  follow  are  too  frivolous  and  puerile 
be  entitled  to  animadverlion.  Our  author  attempts  an 
ypdle  diltindtion..  between  an  attack  upon  Socrates  and  an  at- 
I  i:)ck  upon  his  dilciples ;  between  a  latire  upon  the  dodtrines 
I  ie  taught,  and  upon  the  inferences  that  might  be  drawn  Iroin 
j  I  thofe  dodlrines  : 

^  I  ‘  Socrates  is  made  to  advance  the  hypothefis  of  The  Clouds^  before 
I  mentioned  ;  but  it  (hould  be  conllantly  kept  in  remembrance,  that  he 
'h  I  dodlrines  as  principles  of  fraud  and  injullicc.  It  is  not 

I  4e  teacher  who  recommends,  but  his  difciples  who  pervert,  his  in- 
I  ^udions  to  the  evil  purpofe  of  defrauding  and  eluding  their  creditors : 
I  4e  like  remark  holds  good  in  the  cafe  of  the  natural  duty  of  chil- 
lot  t  dren  to  their  parents.  'I  he  Ion  in  the  play,  it  is  true,  Itrikes  and 
jlifats  his  father  on  the  flage  ;  and  he  quotes  the  maxims  of  Socrates 
of  jullification  ;  but  he  does  not  quote  them  as  pofitive  rules  and  in- 
tue  ti^Jiicbons  for  an  ad  fo  atrocious ;  he  only  (hews  that  fophiftry  may  be 
hat  i^ned  to  defend  that  or  any  other  thing  equally  violent  and  cut- 

Mr.  Cumberland  himfelf  fufficiently  anfwers  this  idle 
rhW  py  ot  reafoning  when,  immediately  after,  he  finds  it  ne- 
ir.topi'ary,  for  the  vindication  of  the  poet,  to  revive  all  the 
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refutetl  calumnies  againft  Socrates,  to  milVeprefent  liis  at« 
tachment  to  Alcibiadcs,  to  rcprelent  the  corruptioa  of  ibip.e 
of  his  dilciples  as  iinpiital)!e  to  their  matter;  and  even  to 
repeat  the  ridiculous  aiperlion  of  Hcrcdicus,  ^vho  repre- 
fents  the  philolbpher  as  api>eai  ing  naked,  in  an  ironical  coa¬ 
ted  for  beauty,  and  receiving  for  his  prize  the  luccellive 
embraces  of  a  dancing  girl  and  a  catamite. 

But  where,  in  (lOd's  name,  arc  we  to  look  for  the  true 
charaftcr  of  a  public  inltruftor  ?  •  Are  we  to  pay  no  refpecl 
to  the  fenle  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  to  the  bitter  and 
memorable  repentance  they  teftified  for  the  unjiift  fer.tcr.ee  i 
pronounced  againll  him  ?  Arc  the  a[)plaule  the  vene¬ 
ration  of  Plato  to  Hand  for  nothing?  Are  we  to  overlook 
the  friendly  memorial  of  Xenophon?  to  forget  that  it  is  2 
model  of  integrity,  and  (incerity,  and  fimplicity  ?  or  not  to 
remember  that  it  prelents  us  with  a  perleci  pifture  of  a  vir-^ 
tuous  and  exemplary  charabier,  the  bell  lellons  and  thcB 
mod  fpotlcfs  conduct?  No:  to  the  honour  of  human  na-p 
ture  be  it  confefied,  that  the  character  of  Socrates  ftandsi 
upon  too  elevated  a  bans  for  the  fhafts  of  fopliidry  and  mil-! 
reprefentation  to  reach  it.  And  we  muft  add,  however  un-H 
willing  to  do  that  lort  of  jiidice,  that  to  doubt  for  a  momcinB 
aniidit  (ucli  refulgence  of  excellence,  and  to  bring  fb 
bi  guous  a  charadler  as  that  of  Ariftophanes  into  competition^ 
with  it,  marks  a  want  of  moral  and  manly  dilcriminationw 
liich  as  can  never  be  reconciled  with  a  fird-rate  charaftcr.  B 

We  ardentlv  hope  that  the  avocations  or  the  health  off 
Mr.  Cumberland  will  not  be  the  means  of  depriving 
public  of  lb  valuable  a  prefent  as  they  wifh  to  receive  in  theB 
continuation  and  lequel  of  thefe  Grecian  dilquifitions.  I 
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^T^IILSE  obfervations  on  the  date  of  Virginia  were  win 
^  ten  in  I/81,  in  anfwer  to  queries  proj)oled  to  the  n 
thor  by  a  foreigner  of  didinbfion,  then  redding  in  Amenc; 
T  he  nature  and  the  order  of  the  quedions  addreffed  ^ 
]\lr.  Jetfcrlbn  necedarily  determined  the  form  and  the  31 
rangt  nient  of  this  performance;  and  hence  feme  lubjc 
arc  liighilv  touched  on,  and  others  treated  imperfectly, 
few  copies  having  been  printed  and  diilributed  among  ‘ 
friends,  a  trarJlation  of  tlicm  was  ibon  after  pubhlltei 
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Trcnce,  with  confiderable  variations  from  the  original ; 

I  which  has  induced  the  author  to  orfer  them  to  the  })ublic  in 
their  original  form  and  language. 

I'his  volunie  contains  a  delcrintion  of  the  boundaries  of 
Virginia  ;  of  its  rivers,  fea-ports,  mountains,  and  calcndcs ; 
the  mineral,  vegctrd>le,  and  animal  producHons  ;  the  climate 
and  population;  the  military  and  marine  force;  the  ori¬ 
ginal  inhabitants ;  the  .counties  and  towns  ;  the  conftitutioii 
and  laws  ;  the  religion  and  manners;  the  manufaddurvs  and 
liibjefls  of  commerce  ;  the  public  revcinie  and  cxpences ; 

I  and  memorials  and  Itate  papers  illuftraling  tliC  late  revo- 
I  iution.  , 

In  Mr.  JefTerfon’s  anfwcr  to  the  firft  queries  the  reader 
;  will  meet  with  many  fads  that  throw  light  011  natural  hil- 
j  tory.  But  we  pals  over  thefe  to  conhder  a  I’uhjcd  which 
I  has  often  been  agitated  by  modern  philofophers,  I'he  in- 
I  genious  and  eloquent,  but  often  poetical  Buffon,  has  boldly 
’  decided  that  living  nature  is  lels  adive,  lels  energetic,  in 
!  “  the  new  world  than  in  the  old.”  He  affirms  that  ‘‘  the 
\  “  animals  common  to  both  continents  are  Imaller  in  Ame- 
i  “  rica ;  that  thole  peculiar  to  the  new  are  on  an  inferior 
5  “  fcale  ;  that  thole  which  have  been  domelticatcd  in  both 
r  “  have  degenerated  in  America  ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole, 

I  ‘‘  it  exhibits  fcweqlpecics  of  living  creatures.”  T  he  caufe 
I  of  this  he  alcrihes  to  the  diminution  of  heat  in  America; 
i  and  to  the  extenhon  of  its  lakes  and  waters  over  a  j)rcdi- 
I  gious  lurface.  Or,  to  cxprels  it  in  plainer  language,  he 
affirms  that  is  friendly,  and  moifure  adveiic,  to  the 
produdion  and  developement  of  the  larger  quadrupeds. 

The  eccentric  and  vilionary  M.  dc  Paw  has  adopted  the 
fyftem  of  Butibn,  and  carried  it  to  greater  extravagance. 
Hel  as  endeavoured  to.  perfuade  the  woild  that,  in  the  valt 
continent  of  America,  all  nature  has  degenerated,  in  the 
plants,  in  the  animals,  and  the  human  inhabitants.  Thefe 
rafli  and  ill-founded  aliertioris  have  been,  in  a  great  mea- 
lure,  adopted  by  Lord  Kaims  and  Dr.  Rohertlon.  ''Phe  hy- 
pcthefis,  that  meijiure  is  unfriendly  to  animal  growth,  is 
contradi£ted  by  obfervation  and  experience.  It  is  by  the 
sffiftance  of  heat  and  moifture  that  vcgetald.es  are  elaborated 
from  the  elements.  Accordingly  \vc  tind  that  the  mere  hu- 
niid  climates  produce  plants  in  greater  profufion  than  the, 
dry.  Vegetables  arc  immediately  or  remotely  the  food  of 
^^very  animal;  and,  from  the  uniform  operation  of  nature’s 
l3\vs,  we  dlfcern  tliat,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food, 
Animals  are  not  only  multiplied  in  their  numbers^  but  im- 
■  proved  in  their  fi^c. 
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To  illiillrate  this  lubjeft  Mr.  JefFcrfon  takes  a  comparative 
view  of  the  quadrupeds  of  Kurope  and  America,  prelenting 
them  to  the  eye  in  three  different  tables.  In  the  firtt  he  enu¬ 
merates  thofe  which  belong  to  both  countries;  in  the  fe- 
cond  thofe  found  in  one  only  ;  and  in  the  third  thofe  which 
have  been  domellicated  in  both.  From  an  accurate  com- 
parifon  it  appears  that  no  certain  conclution  can  be  fornieJ 
on  the  fubjeit ;  and  that  there  is  no  uniform  or  eftabliflied 
difference  between  the  operations  of  nature  on  the  one  con¬ 
tinent  and  on  the  other. 

'I  he  idea  that  animals  in  America  have  a  tendency  to  de¬ 
generate,  has  arilen  from  an  appearance,  which  we  have  oc- 
calion  to  mark  in  every  country,  that  is  not  highly  cultivated 
by  human  induftry.  in  regions  thinly  inhabited  the  Ipon- 
taneous  productions  of  the  toreffs  and  wafte  fields  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupport,  though  indifferently,  the  domellic  ani¬ 
mals,  with  very  little  aililtance  from  the  proprietor,  in  the 
leverell  and  fcarcelt  feafon.  He  finds  it,  therefore,  more 
convenient  to  limit  them  to  the  fcanty  provifion  of  nature, 
than  to  fupply  them  during  the  winter  with  food  raifed  by 
art,  induffry,  and  labour.  In  a  fimilar  lituation  we  find 
animals  dwindle  in  their  fize  in  thofe  parts  of  Europe 
w^here  the  barrennefs  of  the  foil,  or  the  poverty  of  the 
owner,  reduces  them  to  the  fame  fcanty  fubfiftence.  Hence 
the  degenerated  breed  of  horfes  and  cattle  in  the  mountains 
of  Wales,  and  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

M.  Buftbn  is  llill  more  erroneous  in  the  laft  article  of  his 
enumeration,  which  affirms  that  the  fpccies  of  American 
quadrupeds^ are  comparatively  few.  According  to  Buftbn’s 
lateft  calculation,  in  his  Epoches  de  la  Nature^  there  are  three 
hundred  fpecies  of  quadrupeds;  and  America,  though  it 
does  not  make  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  globe,  contains, 
according  to  Clavigero*,  almolt  one  half  of  the  different 
Ipccics  of  its  animals. 

M.  Buffbn  extends  his  hypothefis  of  degeneracy  to  the 
human  as  well  as  the  animal  inhabitants  of  America.  From 
his  ow-n  knowledge,  and  the  information  of  others  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Indians  of  North-America,  Mr.  jefferibn 
refutes  the  ralh  affertions  of  the  French  philofopher,  ani 
ffiews  that  the  natives  of  the  new  w'orld  are  neither  deficient 
'  in  ardour,  afTeclion,  friendfliip,  courage,  nor  magnanimity. 
He  alcribes  the  fame  perfections  to  their  minds  which  ilulic: 
allows  to  their  bodies : 


^  Vol.  11.  p.  325. 
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<  To  judge  of  the  truth  of  this,  to  form  a  jull  ertimrite  of  their 
genius  and  mental  powers,  more  fadh' are  wanting,  and  great  allow¬ 
ance  is  to  be  made  for  thofe  circum<!ances  of  their  lituation  which  call 
for  adifplay  of  particukr  talents  only.  This  done,  we  lhall  probably 
find  that  they  are  formed,  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body,  on  the  lame 
module  with  the  “  homo  fapiens  Europarns,"  The  principles  of  their 
fociety  forbidding  all  compuifion,  they  are  to  be  led  to  duty  and  to 
enterprize  by  perfonal  influence  and  perfuaflon.  Hence  eloquence  in 
council,  bravery  and  addiefs  in  war,  become  the  foundations  of  all 
conlequence  with  them.  I'o  thefe  acquirements  all  their  faculties  are 
direc^^ed.  Of  their  bravery  and  addrefs  in  war  we  have  multiplied 
proofs,  bccaufc  wc  have  been  the  fubje(^.s  on  which  they  were  excr- 
cifed.  Of  their  eminence  in  oratory  we  have  fewer  examples,  bc- 
caufe  it  is  dilplayed  chiefly  in  their  own  councils.  Some,  however, 
‘we  have  of  very  fuperior  lullre.  1  may  challenge  the  whcle  orations 
of  Demoflhenes  and  Cicero,  and  of  any  more  eminent  orator,  if  Eu¬ 
rope  has  furnilhed  more  eminent,  to  p’oducc  a  Angle  paflage  fuperior 
to  the  fpeech  of  Logan,  a  Mingo  chief,  to  Lord  Dunmore,  wlien 
governor  of  this  iiate.  And,  as  a  tellimony  of  their  talents  in  this 
line,  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  it,  firft  Hating  the  incidents  neceflary  for 
underftanding  it.  Jn  the  fpring  of  the  year  i  774  a  robbery  and  mur¬ 
der  were  committed  on  an  inhabitant  of  the  Irontiers  of  Virginia,  by 
two  Indians  of  the  ^hawanee  tribe.  The  neighbouring  whites,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  enflom,  undertook  to  punifli  this  outrage  in  a  fum- 
mary  way.  Colonel  Crefap,  a  man  infamous  for  the  many  murders 
he  had  commTtted  on  thofe  much-injured  people,  colleded  a  party, 
and  proceeded  down  the  Kanhaway  in  quell  of  vengeance.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  a  canoe  of  woiTien  and  children,  with  one  man  only,  was 
feen  coming  from  the  oppofue  fhorc,  unarmed,  and  unfufpeding  any 
hollile  attack  from  the  whites.  Crefap  and  his  party  concealed  them- 
felves  on-the  bank  of  the  rwer,  and  the  moment  the  canoe  reached 
the  fhore,  Angled  out  their  objedts,  and,  at  one  Are,  killed  every  per- 
fon  in  it.  This  happened  to  be  the  family  of  Logan,  who  had  long 
been  ditlinguifhcd  as  a  friend  of  the  whites.  I'his  unworthy  re¬ 
turn  provoked  his  vengeance.  He  accordingly  Agnalized  himfelf  in 
the  war  which  enfued.  In  the  autumn  of  the  lame  year  a  decifive 
batic  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaw'ay,  between  the 
colledled  forces  of  the  Shawanees,  Mingoes,  and  Delawares,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  Virginia  militia.  7  iie  Indians  were  defeated,  and 
fued  for  peace.  Logan,  liovvcvcr,  diidained  to  be  feen  among  the 
fuppiiants.  But,  lefl  the  Ancerity  of  a  treaty  Ihould  be  dillrulted,  from 
which  fo  diflinguifhed  a  chief  ablented  himfelf,  he  fent  by  a  meffen- 
ger  the  following  fpeech  to  be  delivered  to  Lord  Dunmore  ; 

“  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  fay  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin 
hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  cam.e  cold  and  naked, 
and  he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  couric  of  the  lafl  long  and  bloody 
war,  Logan  remained  id‘e  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace,  buch 
was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that 'my  countrymen  pointed  as  they 
P^^fled,  and  faid,  “  Logan  is  the  friend  of  wnite  men."  1  had  even 
thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  tor  tlie  injuries  of  one  man.  Co- 
I  lonel  Crefap,  the  laft  ipring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  mur- 
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clcrcd  dl  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  fparing  e\en  niy  women  nr  j 
children.  ’^I'here  runs  not  a  dio^  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any 
living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  1  h^vc  fought  it  ; 

1  have  killed  many;  I  have  fully  glutted  iny  vengeance.  For  my 
country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  pccacc.  But  do  not  harbour  a 
thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  r.everfclt  fear,  rie  will 
rot  tern  cm  his  heel  to  fave  hib  life.  Who  is  there  to  niomn  for  Logan? 
Not  one.*’ 

The  autlieiiticity  of  this  foeech,  which  was  puhlifliet; 
about  tea  years  ago,  is  unquellionable  ;  and  its  merit  is  of 
the  tirlt  lultrc.  1  here  is  no  palTage  in  Homer,  or  in  ar.y 
poet  of  a  barbarous  age,  that  can  be  brought  into  compile 
rifon. 

'Fhe  queftion  has  often  occurred  to  hidorians  and  philo- 
fophers.  Whence  came  the  original  inhabitants  of  Ame- 
^rlca  r  Lut  pad,  as  well  as  recent  dilcoveries  inform  us,  that 
an  intercourle  between  the  old  continent  and  Amcric.i 
might  be  carried  on  with  facility  from  the  north-wed  cx- 
.tremities  of  Europe  and  the  north-ealt  boundaries  of  Alia, 
in  the  ninth  century  the  Norwegians  diicovered  Greenland, 
and  planted  a  colony  there.  The  communication  with  that 
country  was  renewed  in  the  lad  century,  by  Aloraviaa  miffi: 
onarics,  in  order  to  propagate  their  doctrines  in  that  bical; 
and  uncultivated  region.  Fly  them  we  are  informed  that 
the  north-wed  coad  of  Cireenland  is  feparated  from  America 
by  a  verv  narrow  Itiait ;  that  at  the  l)Ottom  of  the  bay  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  arc  united  ;  that  the  Fhquiivi.'niX 
of  America  perfectly  relemhie  the  Greenlanders  in  th^ir  af- 
pe^F,  drefs,  and  mode  ot  living  ;  and  that  a  Moravian  mil¬ 
lionary,  well  acquainted  with  the  lar'guage  of  Cilreenl.iiul, 
having  vifitcd  the  country  of  the  Efquimaux,  found,  to 
his  aftonifliment,  that  they  fjioke  the  lame  language  with 
the  Greenlanders,  and  were  in  every  refpect  the  lame  })eo- 
}de  ddie  lame  fpecies  of  animals  too  are  found  in  the 
contiguous  regions.  T'he  bear,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  hare, 
the  deer,  the  roebuck,  the  elk,  frequent  the  forefts  of  Noith- 
Ameiica,  as  well  as  thole  in  the  north  of  Icurope. 

'I'hc  late  dilcoveries  of  Captain  Cooke,  coafting  from 
Kamlehaika  to  Califonda,  have  jn*oved  that,  if  the  two 
continents  of  Ada  and  America  be  feparated  at  all,  it  is 
only  bv  a  narrow  drait.  From  this  part  of  the  old  conti¬ 
nent  alio  inhabitants  may  have  pafled  into  the  new ;  aiul 
the  lelemblaiice  between  the  natives  of  America  ana  tho 
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callern  inhabitants  of  Alia,  induce  us  to  conjecture  that  they 
have  a  common  origin. 

Our  author  makes  an  obfervation  concerning  the  lan¬ 
guages  I'poken  in  America  which  merits  the  attention  of  the 
niquifuivc  and  the  learned  : 

‘  But,  i  ir.perfet^  as  is  our  knowledge  of  tlie  tongues  fpoken  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  it  fuffices  to  difeover  die  following  remarkable  fad  :  Arranging 
them  under  thc’radical  ones,  to  which  they  may  be  palpably  traced, 
a.nd  doing  the  fame  by  thofe  of  the  red  men  of  .^ha,  there  will  be 
found  probably  twenty  in  America,  for  one  in  Afia,  of  thole  radical 
language*,  fo  called  becaufe,  if  they  were  ever  the  fume,  they  have 
loft  all  refemblance  to  one  another.  A  reparation  into  dialed s  may 
be  the  work  of  a  lew  ages  only  ;  but  for  two  clialeds  to  recede  from 
one  another  till  they  have  loft  all  velliges  of  their  common  origin, 
ir.aft  require  an  immenfe  courfc  of  time;  perhaps  no:  lei's  than  man/ 
people  give  to  the  age  of  the  earth.  A  greater  number  of  thofe 
radical  changes  of  language  having  taken  place  among  the  red  men 
of  America,  proves  them  of  greater  aiitiquicy  than  thofe  of  Alia.’ 

That  there  are  twenty  radical  languages  Ipokcn  in 

America  for  one  in  Alia/'  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  accurately 
alcertainecl,  and,  though  it  were  cftablillievl,  would  not 
warrant  the  conclufion  of  our  author,  “  that  the  red  men 
“  of  America  are  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  inhabitants 
‘‘  of  Aha.”  A  philolbpher  would  rather  draw  an  ojqaofue 
conclufion.  If  we  fuppofc,  what  ancient  hiftory  and  modern 
dilcoveries  feeni  to  confirm,  that  the  earth  was  once  en-* 
tirely  inhabited  by  lavage  tribes,  without  communication 
with  each  other,  and  frequently  at  war,  each  of  thcle  lepa- 
rate  focieties  would  form  a  feparate  language,  or  rather  jar¬ 
gon.  The  firlt  great  chalige  whTch  is  made  in  the  early 
condition  of  mankind  is  that  of  various  tribes  uniting  into 
one,  by  common  confent,  or  the  ainbltious  policy  of  3 
powerful  leader.  Hence  the  numerous  bands  of  Scythians 
and  Tartars,  which  have  often  aflbciatetl  together  for  the. 
lake  of  depredation  or  conqueft.  In  luch  alTociations  a 
common  language  becomes  requifite  ;  and  one  prevailing 
tongue  would  ibon  I’preacl  among  the  whole  clan.  When 
thcle  confederated  tribes  conquered  the  territories  of  their 
ieis  warlike  neijihbours,  and  erec'led  kingdoms,  the  fame 
™.giiage,  as  the  fame  laws,  would  be  efiablilhed  through 
every  part  of  the  empire.  Accordingly  we  find,  in  the  an¬ 
cient  hiltory  of  Afia,  the  progrefs  of  language  keeping  pace 
with  the  progrefs  of  dominion  ;  and,  in  more  modern  times, 
a  band  of  Arabs,  uniting  under  Mahomet,  extejided  their 
language,  their  religion,  and  their  laws,  over  a  great  part  of 
Alia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 
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In  giviiig  an  account  ot  the  conltitution  and  laws  of  Vif- 
cr’inia,  after  mentioning  the  inteiuion  ot  the  dates  to  eman¬ 
cipate  all  llaves  born  in  the  country,  Mr.  Jetierlon  enters 
into  a  diicufiion  concerning  the  radical  and  ciVential  diftinc- 
tion  bcl^vccn  the  blacks  and  the  whites.  I'he  tirft  dif¬ 
ference*  is  that  of  colour,  which,  from  whatever  caule  It 
proceeds,  is  fixed  in  nature,  aiul  is  a  real  dilcriminatioir  be¬ 
tween  one  I'pecics  and  another.  I'he  lame  dittercnce,  ac¬ 
cording  to  cur  author,  holds  with  regard  to  mental  qualities. 
Comj>aring  them  by  their  faculties  of  memory,  reatbn,  and 
imaginaiion,  in  memory  they  appear  equal  to  the  whites, 
in  realbn  much  inferior,  and  in  imagination  dull,  tadelels, 
and  anomalous.  Many  of  them  have  been  lb  fituated  that 
thev  mi?;ht  have  availed  themfelves  of  the  converfatioiV  of 
th6ir  mailers;  many  have  been  brought  uj)  to  handicraft 
arts,  and,  irom  that  circumdance,  have  always  been  affo- 
ciated  with  the  whites ;  Ibme  of  them  have  been  liberally 
educated;  and  all  have  lived  in  countries  where  the  arts  and 
Icicnces  are  cultivated  to  a  confiderable  degree,  and  have 
had  before  their  eyes  fpeciniens  ot  the  bed  works  Iroiu 
rd)road.  T  he  Indians,  with  no  advantages  of  this  kind, 
often  carve  figures  on  their  pipes,  not  dcllitute  of  defign  anJ 
merit*.  They  wdll  crayon  out  an  animal,  a  plant,  or  a 
country,  lb  as  to  prove  the  exiftence  of  a  germ  in  their 
minds  which  only  w\ants  cultivation.  I'hcy  aftonilh  us  by 
ttrokes  ot  the  mod  fublimc  oratory  ;  liich  as  prove  their 
reafon  and  fentiment  drong,  their  imagination  glowing  and 
elevated.  But  there  is  no  indance  of  a  black  having  ut¬ 
tered  a  thought  above  the  level  of  plain  narration,  or  dilco- 
vered  an  elementary  trait  of  painting  or  fculpture. 

The  following  refleffions  on  trade  and  agriculture,  and  cn 
the  preference  wTich  America  ought  to  give  to  the  latter, 
are  rational  and  manly  : 

‘  We  never  had  an  interior  trade  of  any  importance.  Our  exterior 
commerce  has  fullered  very  much  from  the  beginning  of  the  preivn: 
contell.  During  this  time  vve  have  manufaeiuied,  within  our  iana- 
lies,  the  mcll  necelTary  articles  of  clothing.  Thofc  of  cotton  will  bear 
fome  comparlfon  with  the  fame  kinds  of  mnnufaduie  in  Europe ;  bu 
thofe  of  WOO',  flax,  and  hemp,  are  very  coaife,  unfightly,  avid  mi* 
pleafant ;  and  fuch  is  our  attachment  to  agriculture,  and  fuch  ourpre- 
*  fercnce  for  foreign  mauufadurcs,  that,  be  it  wife  or  unwife,  our  peo¬ 
ple  will  certainly  return,  as  foon  as  they  can,  to  the  raifingraw  r.iate- 
rials,  and  exchanging  them  for  finer  manufaflurcs  than  they  are 
to  execute  themfelves.  K 

‘  I'he  political  tconomifts  of  Europe  have  eftablifhed  it  as  a 
ciple  that  every  Hate  ihould  endeavour  to  manufaduic  lor  itlelt :  ni-B 
this  principle,  like  many  others,  >vc  transfer  to  America,  witsoc.J 
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calculating  the  difFcrcnce  of  circumlbncc  which  fliould  often  pro¬ 
duce  a. difference  of  refult.  Fn  Europe  the  lands  are  either  cultivated, 
or  locked  up  againft  the  cultivator.  Manufadlure  meft  therefore  be 
reforted  to  of  ncccffity,  not  of  choice,  to  fupport  the  furplus  of  their 
people.  But  w'e  have  an  iminenfjty  of  land  courting  the  ir.duilry  of 
the  huffandman.  Is  it  bell  then  that  all  our  citizens  fnould  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  its  improvement ;  or  that  one  half  fliould  be  called  off  from 
that  to  exercife  manufadtures  and  handicraft  arts  for  the  other  ?  *  Thofe 
who  labour  in  the  earth  arc  the  chofen  people  of  God,  if  ever  he  had 
a  chofen  people,  whole  brealls  he  has  made  his  peculiar' depofit  for 
fubflantial.  and  genuine  virtue.  It  is  the  focus  in  which  he  keeps 
alive  that  facred  fire  which  otherwife  might  efcape  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Corruption  of  morals  in  the  mafs  of  cultivators  is  a  phenomenon* 
,of  which  no  age  nor  nation  has  furnifhed  an  example.  It  is  the  mark 
feton  thofe  who,  not  looking  up  to  heaven,  to  their  own  foil  and  in. 
dudry,  as  does  the  hufbandman,  for  their  fubfill^nce,  depend  for  it  on 
the  cafualties  and  caprice  of  cuflomers.  Dependence  begets  lubfer- 
vience  and  venality,  fuffocates  the  germ  of  virtue,  and  prepares  fit 
tools  for  the  defigns  of  ambition.  This  the  natural  progrefs  and 
confequence  of  the  arts  has  fometimes  perhaps  been  retarded  by  acci¬ 
dental  circumftances ;  but,  generally  fpeaking,  the  proportion  which 
the  aggregate  of  the  other  claffes  of  citizens  bears  in  any  flate  to  that 
of  its  hulbandmen,  is  the  proportion  of  its  unfound  to  its  healthy 
parts,  and  is  a  good-enough  barometer  whereby  to  meafure  its  dcr 
gree  of  corruption.  While  we  have  land  to  labour,  then,  let  us  never 
wiih  to  fee  our  citizens  occupied  at  a  work-bench,  or  twirling  a  diilafF, 
Carpenters,  mafons,  finiths,  are  wanting  in  huibandry ;  but,  for  the 
general  operations  of  manufadlure,  let  our  worklhops  remain  in  Europe, 
It  is  better  to  carry  provifions  and  materials  to  workmen  there,  than 
bring  them  to  the  provifions  and  materials,'  and  with  them  their  man¬ 
ners  and  principles.  The  lols  by  the  tranfportation  of  commodities 
acrofs  the  Atlantic  will  be  made  up  in  happinefs  and  permanence  of 
government.  The  mobs  of  great  cities  add  jull  fo  much  to  the  fupport 
of  pure  government,  as  fores  do  to  the  llrength  of  the  human  body.  It 
is  the  manners  and  fpirit  of  a  people  which  preferve  a -republic  in  vi¬ 
gour.  A  degeneracy  in  thele  is  a  canker  which  foon  eats  to  the  heart 
of  its  laws  and  conllitution,’ 

The  plan  of  this  work,  fuggeftecl  by  the  order  of  the  que-r 
vies  propoled  to  the  author,  is  judicious;  though  Ibme  of  the 
fubjeefs  are  but  imj)erfe£ily  treated.  Upon  the  whole,  how'- 
ever,  it  is  a  rclpeftable  proof  of  American  ingenuity,  and 
throws  much  light  on^the  natural,  civil,  a'nci  political  hiftory 
of  Virginia.  VVe  need  not  be  I'urpriftd  that  an  American 
author  has  employed  ibme  phrafes  that  are  not  kncwn~in  the 
Knglifh  language. 
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Art.  XII.  Les  Vrais  Principcs  du  Gouvernment  Francois 

Aut.XH.  The  true  Principles  of  the  French  Government, 

l2ino.  2  toni.  3d  Edition.  I'^aris,  1787* 

XT' ROM  the  period  at  which  this  work  is  written,  and  the 
author’s  flattering  dedication  to  Mis  Molt  ChrilHan  Ma- 
>efty>  there  is  re.ifbn  to  lidpcc^t  that  he  has  undertaken  it 
tVoni  mercenary  motive  ;  and  this  lul'picion  is  llrongly 
confirmed  by  the  apparent  zeal  with  which  he  combats 
thole,  writers  whole  principles  are  unlavourable  to  de- 
Ipotilm. 

iVIonl'.  Gin  fets  out. with  taking  a  view  of  the  ftatc  of 
man  in  Ibciety,  and  endeavours  to  prove  that  a  mbnarchial 
government  is  moll  favourable  to  the  liberty  of  the  f'ubjeft. 
Jku,  in  lupporting  this  argument,  he  is  obliged  to  admit 
the  necedity  of  fuch  a  combination  of  willlom  and  public 
virtue  m  tiie  fovereign  as,  a  very  few  excepted,  has  never 
hitherto  been  the  portion  of  any  monarch  uj)on  earth.  He 
next  *lhe\vs  that  the  Itate  of  fociety  is  natural  to  man,  not- 
withllanding  it  abridges,  in  fome  degree,  his  perlbnal  li¬ 
berty;  and,  after  evincing  the  necellity  of  Ibme  ipecies  of 
government,  he  traces  the  origin  of  the  two  moil  cenfpi- 
cuous  kinds,  the  monarchical  and  republican  ;  the  former 
of  which  he  again  affirms  to  be  the  molt  perfect  model  of 
a!l  human  dil'penlations  of  government.  He  then  proceeds 
to  the  conlideration  of  the  lovereign  power,  which  he  flievvs 
to  be  abfokjtely  neecffiiry  l)oth  tor  the  ellablilhment  and 
execution  of  the  laws.  Me  endeavours  to  evince  the  inlufii- 
ciency  of  the  means  employed  In  republican  gewernments 
towards  uniting  the  j)rivate  intereils  of  individuafs  with  the 
common  iiuereit  of  the  Itatc.  The  next  objedt  of  his  at- 
lentioT^  is  to  alcci  tain  the  fundamental  laws  ot  a  pure  mo- 
narchv  ;  w'hcre  he  dcmonftr.ates  the  obligation  of  the  fuidefls 
t<;  c.  -iuributc  to  the  common  expences  governniem ; 
treating  at  the  fame  time  of  the  general  richer  of  tl'*e  date, 
ajhi  the  private  polieffions  of  individuals;  to  which  are 
added,  oblervatior.'^  on  the  nature  of  impolts,  the  intciefi 
of  iuoney,  ufury,  and  the  political  efiefts  cf  luxury  on  a 
nation. 

d'he  next  feclion  of  the  w^ork  treats  of  the  abufe  of  the 
nionar;hic^  po\rer  :  in  his  oblervatioiu  on  which  iV.bJcci 
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the  author  leans  fo  it:v)n^1y  lo  the  \uie  of  clefpolifm  that^ 
bv  eviienl  implication,  r.e  would  allow  it  an  unbounded 
aiVchonty.  T  countenance  this  inaulgencc,  he  oblerves 
fhar  the  moft  jK)wenul  empire  on  earth,  that  of  China, 
has  prelerved  its  conllituiion  inviolate  by  exercifing  the 
right  oi  remonftratntg  only,  thoiigh  the  lovereign  of  that 
coiintrv  be  invefted  with  an  unlimited  power,  Jiut,  before 
Monf.  Gin  had  cited  this  exam{)le  iii  fupport  of  his  argu¬ 
ment,  he  ought  to  have  dilproved  the  ariirmatioh  that  the 
uiuinbitious  character  ot  the  emperors  of  China,  and  the 
reverential  obedience  of  his  fulueilts,  have  i.o  limi^itude  to 
the  ftave  of  any  other  government  cxilling.  The  Chinel'c 
monarchy  is  profelfedly  founded  u[)on  the  principle  of  pa-r 
triarchal  authority,  and  is  invariably  maintained  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  acquiefcence  in  that  idea. 

'fhe  author  afterwards  })refents  us  with  a  fupplement  to 
]\loni.  de  Montelquieu’-  Keiicctions  on  the  Caufes  of  the 
Gicatnels  and  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  on  the 
(ioveniment  of  bparta  in  treating  of  which  remote  fub- 
jcils,  as  jMonl'.  Gin’s  opinions  arc  lefs  warped  with  intercit 
or  prejudice  thai'i  in  the  preceding  part  of  his  oblervations, 
his  political  priPiCipies  are  more  juit. 

In  the  fecond  volume  oi  the  work  Monf.  Gin  has  the  pa- 
triotifm  to  affirm  that  the  cenftitution  of  France  exhibits 
the  moil  perfect  model  of  monarchical  government,  'riiis 
alfertion  he  endeavours  to  ettablilh  by  a  particular  detail  of 
the  principal  departments  in  the  Hate  ;  but  his  obfervatiens 
in  general,  though  ibme  of  them  be  well  founded,  are 
very  far  Irom  amounting  to  any  latisfa6lory  proof  of  the 
favourite  dodrine  which  he  maintains.  In  the  courfc  of  the 
work  he  frequently  animadverts  on  the  political  fentiments 
of  M.  xMably,  whofe  authority  is,  in  many  cales,  repugnant 
to  the  idea  ot  the  fuperior  excellence  of  the  monarchical 
conllitution.  In  thefe  controverlial  difquilitions,  however, 
the  prejudices  of  the  author  are  evident ;  he  betrays  all  the 
inherent  attachments  of  a  fubjccf  who  has  been  nurled  in  tl\e 
lap  ot  deipotifm,  and  who  either  balks,  or  hopes  to  balk,  in 
the  funihine  of  monarchical  lavour  and  muniticence. 
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Akt.  Xlll.  Memoir  fur  le  Mari  age  dcs  Profe/Iaus. 

Art.  Xlir.  A  kmorial concerning  the  Marriages  of  VrotefanU 
in  France.  I'wo  liaiill  volamcs  in  8vo,  1787. 


work,  which  excites  much  attention  in  I’nri?,  is 
^  attributed  to  INhu'ii.  de  Miihlicrbcs,  uncle  of  the  chan¬ 
cellor  ol  France  ;  and  is  laid  to  be  the  fruit  of  many  years 
lludv  and  a})plicalion.  Jt  tends  to  prove  the  necefiity  of 
giving  a  civii  exiilence  to  protellants  in  France,  by  rcitoring 
tt>  them  a  part  of  the  rights  they  loll  at  the  revocation  of  the 
edid  of  Nantz.  It  a})])ears  that  our  brethren  of  the  re¬ 


formed  re!ie:ion  in  that  kincalom  have  been  in  a  lir.giaar 


predicament  lince  a  'declaration  that  was  publilhed  thiriy 
year>  after  that  famous  epo^h,  by  Lewis  the  Fourtecmlh,  in 


vrhlcli  it  was  affeiTed  that  there  were  no  longer  nnv  pro- 


teftants  in  t  rance.  'Fhxls  nirertion  was  founded  on  a  liipoo- 

i  ^ 

liticn  that  none  could  cydl  in  a  country  where  tl;eir  ferm 
of  worlhip  had  l)een  io  long  j'''>icribcd.  1  roni  mat  lime 
they  may  l)e  laid  to  have  been  dcaa  In  law,  unlefs  when  they 
havecholen  to  perjure  ihemielvcs  before  the  altars  of  a  reli¬ 
gion  they  dtnell,  l)y  way  of  fecuring  their  inheritance  to 
Ihcir  children.  T  he  Roman  Catholic  clergy  even  carried 
their  Icruples,  or  their  animolity,  lb -far  as  to  mark  as  haf- 
lard*-',  in  the  public  rcgillers,  all  the  children  of  prctellantj 
whom  they  baptized,  when  the  marriages,  of- which  the:e 
were  the  fruits,  had  not  been  Iblemnized  according  to  the 
Komith  rites.  Mowever,  in  1782  a  prohibition  was  iffiied 
againll  this  practice  ;  and  the  protellants,  in  general,  now 
enjov  the  polleHions  of  their  fathers  ;  not  by  virtue  of  any 
{aw  in  their  favour,  but  by  the  temporary  connivance  of  the 
magillracy.  That  they  have  often  fuflercd  much  legal  in- 
kdlice  the  following  extrad  will  prove.  It  relates  to  the 
judgments  that  have  deprived  them  of  their  inheritance 
when  unable  to  prove  their  legitimacy  : 

‘  1  lhall  never  forget  what  .happened  when  a  perfon.  who 
had  gained  or.e  of  thefc  infamous  caules  in  the  houfe  of  par¬ 
liament  ar  P.aris,  went  to  tliank  his  judges.  7'here  was  one 
of  the  number  who  could  not  forbear  telling  him  that  he 
held  his  nfiuranccs  of  gratitude  in  deteftation  ;  that  it  wa' 
quite  enough  to  have  given  judgment  in  his  favour,  withui:' 
being  obliged  to  fui^)ort  his  odious  prelence.’ 

Jt  :ip})eirs  alfo  that  the  reeking  tootlleps  of  recent  j^erk’- 
cutioa  arc  lliii  to  be  traced  in  France  : 

<  I  have,’ 


F^rci^n  Lrt (rat lire.  i^i 

<  1  have,’  fays  our  author,  ^  in  my  polTellon  ?in  aral 
ifl'ued  by  a  provincial  parliament  on  the  i8lh  of  February 
I ”62,  condemning  a  minillcr  of  the  protellant  religion  to 
die  for  the  crime  of  rcfiding  in  France,  iiQtwHhJijiiding  the 
declarations  of  1786  and  May  1^24;  for  perform^ 

ifig  the  Junctions  of  minijicr  cf  the  prctc/Iant  religion  ;  and  for 
preachings  haptizing  children,  adi}dnijtcring  the  facrament  cf 
the  Lord's  [upper,  and  performing  the  marriage  ccr(;monici  Li 
afcmblics  hioivn  by  the  name  cf  the  Dkshrt. 

‘  I'he  condemned  preacher  is  declared  by  the  arret  to  l>c  . 
convidedof  the  above  oftences,  and  is  accufed  of  no  other. 

‘  Idle  lame  arret  alio  condemned  fcveral  gentlemen  of  tlie 
fame  religion  to  be  beheaded  for  endeavouring  to  relcue  their 
fpiritual  teacher  from  the  hands  of  judice.  The  arret  was 
executed  in  all  its  parts,  1  have  fince  been  told  that  the 
gentlemen  were  three  brothers,  and  the  elded  only  twenty- 
two  years  old.’ 

On  reading  this,  can  we  help  congratulating  ourfelves  on 
our  being  natives  of  a  country  where  political  and  religioiu 
liberty  go  hand  in  hand  ;  and  can  we  help  cading  an  eye  of 
pity  on  the  prejudices  that  infc6l  this  neighbouring  king¬ 
dom.  That  even  the  mod  enlightened  Frenchmen  do  not 
elcape  the  contagion,  our  author  is  a  proof;  for  the  moment 
after  having  given  a  detail  of  the  molt  cruel  and  unwarrant¬ 
able  perfccution,  and  of  feveral  mod  atrocious  breaches  of 
promife  of  which  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  guilty,  he  calls 
him,  in  compliance  with  popul^  opinion,  a  jud  king.  Nor 
is  he  lels  iiiconfiftent  when  fpcaking  of  the  proiedants  ; 
while  detending  their  caufe,  he  often,  without  neceliity,l)c- 
’  flows  on  them  the  odious  appellation  of  heretics,  though  he 
.  has  lb  many  milder  denominations  at  hand.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  his  turn  of  mind  is  liberal,  his  arguments  forci- 
■  l)lc ;  and,  contrary  to  the  cudoni  of  mod:  French  controveilial 
writers,  his  concludons  are  felJom  deduced  but  from  well- 
eflablidted  premiles.  For  the  lake  of  humanity  we  wilh  hii 
arguments  may  be  Ibcccfsful ;  tmd  indeed  we  have  little  fear 
of  an  antagonift.  If  any  champion  Ihould  rile,  and^  throw 
;  down  his  gauntlet  in  defence  of  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  quel- 
tion,  he  mud  be  a  hardy  one,  for  our  author  comes  armed 
at  all  points  with  reafoii  and  information. 

This  work  contains  one  adeition  which  will  no  doubt 
^  appear  very  extraordinary  to  molt  people  ;  it  is,  that  the 
j  numbers  of  protedants  in  France  are  as  many  as  at  the  re- 
[  •  vocation  of  the  cdi£t  of  Nantz. 
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Art.  XlV.  Fjielle  ;  Reman  VaJioraL  Far  AL  de  Fkriaii^ 
Cafitdinc  de  Dragons^ 

Art.  XIV".  Fjtel/e;  a  F  after  at  Xcvcl.  By  A  I,  de  Fieri  an. 
Captain  of  Dragoons^  Gentleman  of  the  Chamber  to  the  Ihki 
'  cf  Peiithievrr^  and  Member  cf  the  Academies  of  Madrid, 
Florence^  Lyens^  KifmeSy  Augers^  bV.  SvO.  235  Tages. 
Paris,  1786. 

'T^HIS  very  pleating  work  dees  not  dillionoiir  the  author  of 
Niinia  Pompilius  :  though  written  in  prole,  the  ftyleof 
many  parts  cf  it  is  in  the  true  fpirit  of  piifloral  poetrv. 
The  Itory  is  well  toM,  and  many  of  the  lituations  are  inte- 
refting  ;  the  epiibdc  of  ilulore  is  particiilirly  afteiting.  We 
•vvilli,  however,  tlic  author  had  followed  the  advice  he  gives 
in  an  cifay  on  paltoral  writing  prefixed  to  the  work,  and 
had  been  mere  r[x'iring  of  his  longs,  ‘which  recur  too  fre¬ 
quently, 'and,  by  making  repeated  breaks  in  the  narration, 
take  off  the  attennoii  from  the  llory.  Ijefule^^,  though  hb 
profe  is  fo  pocticak  his  verfes,  in  our  opinion,  are  Ibme- 
times  prolaic ;  of  this  the  following  lines,  among  othcrSjaic 
an  example  : ' 

*  Lorfqae  tn  pnroliTols  me  cheris  pour  la  vie 
Hclas  !  d’dpjcs  nion  coeur,  jc  i/auroib  CiU  jamais 
Que  Ton  peut  quitter  ion  amie.’ 

Here  we  can  difeover  nothing  noetical  but  the  helns  !  ard 
themealare;  and  cannot  help  applying  to  the  author  his 
own  words,  ‘‘  and  then,  when  you  make  verl^s,  be  fure, 
above  all,  to  make  good  ones.’’ 

It  may  alfo  be  oblcrvcd  that  he  is  a  little  prolix  in  feme 
of  his  deferiptiens ;  for  he  fometimes  introduces  pahora! 
common-place;  and  his  Iwains  fpeak  as  courtly  a  langung: 
as  the  politefl  Arcadians. 

The  lollowing  well  contrafted  piblure  of  the  national 
charafler  of  the  French  and  Spaniards  will  ferve  as  a  Ipeci- 
men  of  the  author’s  manner  : 

‘  At  the  appointed  hour  the  Spaniards  leave  their  camp 
Covered  wuth  Ipiendid  cuiraiTes,  which  refleft  the  Idbr 
beams,  they  march  in  goodly  array  along  the  plain;  and. 
pouring  forth  their  flow  battalions,  make  a  dreadful  dilpl^}' 
of  3  whole  foretl  ot  lances.  A  profound  filence  rcig^? 
among  them.  Motionlcfs  in  their  ranks,  and  bulled  only  in 
obeying,  their  eyes  are  tixed  upon  their  chiefs.  Walour 
haughtinefs  lit  on  their  fun -burnt  faces,  and  their  waihl^- 
ardour  is  tempered  bv  a  noble  and  firm  gravity. 
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<  7'he  French  rufli  in  difordcr  from  their  tents.  Tlyeir 
light  battalions  wait  not  for  the  word  to  range  themfeivcs 
oppofite  the  enemy.  Cdiiefs  and  Ibldiers  are  confounded  to¬ 
gether.  Equality  of  courage,  franknels,  and  lutional  gaiety^ 
make  them  all  companions.  Leaning  careleisly  on  their 
Ipears,  they  feem  to  be  fpeftators  ot  Tome  feftivc  iport. 
Free  from  hatred  as  from  tear,  they  finile  on  their  enemies, 
tell  them  that  Gallon  is  redoubtable,  and  Iccm  to  pity  Men¬ 
doza  for  provoking  the  young  hero  to  the  fight.  'Fho 
Caftilians  tremble  with  filent  indignation,  while  the  laugh¬ 
ing  Frenchmen  fihg  this  long,’  &:c. 


\ 

Art.  XV^.  Voyage  cn  Corfe^  et  Vues  Politiques fur  VAmdioration 
dc  cette  Ijlc^ 

Art.  XV.  Frauds  inCorfica,  and  Political  Projeds  for  thi 
Improvement  of  that  IJJand ;  folloived  by  fever al  Pieces  relative 
to  Corfica^  and  fcvcral  dnecdotes  exemplifying  the  Genius  and 
Charader  of  the  Inhah’tants.  By  the  Abbe  Gaudin,  Ficar^ 
General  of  NebbiSy  and  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Lyons. 
i)Vo.  263. Pages.  Paris,  iyd/. 

TF  the  French  government  adopt  the  plans  of  agriculture 
and  commerce  luggefted  in  this  work,  and  the  fertility  ot 
the  illand  be  really  as  great  as  the  author  allerts,  it  will  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  richcll  provinces  in  the  empire.  I'he  loil 
and  climate  of  Corrica,  _it‘  we.jnay  believe  him,  are  highly 
favourable  to  the  produftion  of  corn,vwine,  oil,  filk,  friiit, 
&c.  thoun:h  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  even  all  the  accl- 
dental  caiifcs  he  mentions  can  have  been  lufticient  to  over¬ 
come  it’s  natural  advantaaies.  However,  ihould  the  Abl  e 
Gaudin’s  following  fpeculation  into  futurity  be  brought  into 
being  by  the  hand  of  time,  the  poflellion  of  this  illand  may, 
as  he  obferves,  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  French  nation 
in  another  point  of  view  : 

‘  Italy,’  fays  he,  ^  which  has  long  been  at  refl  in  the  arms 
of  peace,  whether  it  owe  this  advantage  to  its  fituation,  or 
enjoy  it  in  the  fhade  of  lacred  authority,  may,  on  Ibme  fu¬ 
ture  day,  feel  the  commotions  that  ffiake  the  neighbouring 
ftafes.  New  circuinuances  may  give  rife  to  new  ‘poliiica! 
combinations;  and  who  knows  bat  the  courfeof  events  may 
threaten  this  delightful  country  with  a  repetition  of  its  an¬ 
cient  revolutions. 

‘  France,  which,  by  her  forces,  her  arts,  and  her  com¬ 
merce,  feems  connected  with  every  part  oi  the  globe,  cannc't 
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fail  to  be  in‘imediately  by  thefe  movements ;  and 

what  advantage  may  Ihe  not  then  derive  from  the  pofieflion 
of  Corfica.  She  may  make  it  a  place  of  arms,  from  whence 
her  troops  may  be  conveyed,  without  fatigue  or  expence,  into 
the  very  center  of  Italy  ;  and  the  will  find  in  it  at  once  a  ila- 
tion  for  attack,  and  an  afylum/ 

If  the  author's  projeds  of  improvement  be  carried  into 
execution,  his  tithes  wiW  be  much  increaied  ;  but,  for  the 
fake  of  his  patriotifm  and  difintcreftcd  fpirit,  we  hope  he  had 
not  this  in  view  when  he  wrote  his  book. 

After  thele  projefts  come  the  travels  announced  in  the 
title-page,  which  confift  of  a  journey  to  Nioto,  in  the  in^ 
land  part  of  the  ifland.  As  we  had  juft  laid  down  a  novel, 
in  which  the  perfonages  fing  as  often  as, they  fpeak,  wq  were 
not  fo  much  furprifed  as  we  fhould  otherwife  have  been  on 
finding  this  journey  a  mixture  of  prole  and  verfe.  We  can¬ 
not,  however,  help  thinking  that  the  metro-mania  is  gain¬ 
ing  ground,  and  do  not  defpair  of  feeing  fermons  with  a 
I'prinkling  of  blank  verfe;  and  hiftories  where  every  viilory 
will  be  followed  by  a  Pindaric  ode,  and  every  cataftrophe  by 
a  tragedy  cl^|us.  ■  The  author  cites  the  example  of  Bachau- 
niont  and  LaChapelle;  but  there  is  much  difference  between 
a  mere  party  of  plealiire,  and  travels  in  regions  little  explored 
before ;  for,  with  whatever  intention  he  may  have  written 
them,  they  are  given  to  the  public  as  a  work  of  inform¬ 
ation.  But  what  credit  can  w^e  give  to  a  traveller  who,  if 
he  chufes  to  impofe  on  us,  can  juftify  his  fiction  by  calling 
it  a  poetical  licenfe?  We  were,  indeed,  almoft  afraid  that 
the  Abbe  Gaudin  had  given  fcope  to  his  imagination  in 
deferibing  his  journey  over  the  Corfican  mountains.  He 
fpeaks  of  difficulties  and  hair-breadth  efcapes  that  exceed  all 
we  have  ever  heard  of  in  the  palTage  over  the  Alps.  Some  of 
the  anecdotes  alfo  border  on  the  marvellous.  We  will,  how¬ 
ever,  give  him  credit  for  veracity,  as  the  reft  of  his  work 
feems  written  in  an  ingenuous  ftyle,  and  without  affeftation. 
His  account  of  the  manners  of  the  Corficans  indicates  a  great 
affinity  between  their  ulages  and  the  fimplicity  of  the  heroic 
ages  of  Greece;  and  the  anecdotes  he  records  fpeak  them  in 
poffellion  of  true  Spartan  energy  of  foul.  In  lliort,  the  pe- 
rufal  of  this  work  may  afford  lorae  pleafure  and  information. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  16.  A  general  Vie^v  of  the  African  Slawe -Trade  \  demonft rating 
its  Irtjuftice  and  Impolicy ;  'ucith  Hints  tonxards  a  Bill  for  its  Abolition* 
8vo.  6d.  Faiidcr.  London,  1787. 

This  pamphlet  is  an  abftradi  of  what  has  been  written  within 
thefe  few  years  relative  to  the  flave-tradc.  The  author  pro- 
pofes  that,  from  the  1  ft  of  January  1789,  there  be  laid  a  duty  of  five 
pounds  upon  every  flave  imported  into  any  of  the  Britifh  fettlements ; 
from  the  ift  of  January  1794  to  raife  the  duty  to  lol.  and  from  the 
I  ft  of  January  1800  entirely  to  prohibit  the  importation.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  fuggefts  many  ufcful  hints  for  the  more  tender  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  unfortunate- negroes* 

Art.  17.  Confederations  on  the  Negro  Caufe^  corfttnonly  fo  called,  Ad^ 
dreffed  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Mansfield^  Lord  Chief  Jufeice  of 
the  Court  of  Kings^Bench.  By  Samuel  Efenjcicb^  A,  M.  LL,D,  8  VO. 
2s.  Dodfley.  London,  1787: 

Thefe  Confiderations  were  originally  written  foon  after  judgment 
was  given  by  the  court  of  King’s- Bench,  in  the  cafe  of  Somerfet  and 
Knowles.  They  are  again  laid  before  the  public,  with  the  view  of 
elucidating  the  principles  of  the  flave-trade  at  a  time  when  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  that  fpecies  of  commerce  is  a  fubje^I  fo  much  agitated.  Mr, 
Eftwick’s  Confiderations  proceed  upon  the  idea  of  a  right  exifting^ 
under  the  authority  of  an  adl  of  parliament,  for  the  purchafing  of 
flaves ;  but  he  neither  inquires  whether  the  fandtion  of  the  legillature, 
in  this  cafe,  be  confiftent  with  the  liberal  maxims  of  a  free  nation  ; 
nor  whether  the  power  veiled  in  the  purchafe  of  negroes  has  really 
been  abufed  to  fuch  a  degree  as  called  for  its. total  abrogation  upon 
the  principles  of  humanity. 

Art.  18.  Letters  Patent^  eftalUlhing  a  Court  of  Judicature  at  Tort^ 
idilU am  in  Bengal,  8vo.  IS.  6d.  Debrett.  London,  1787. 

Letters  patent  not  being  an  objedl  of  criticifm,  it  is  fufficient  for 
Oslo  obferve,  that,  according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  India  Court 
I  of  Judicature,  the  judges  hold  their  o/Hces  only  during  the  pleafurc 
|0f  the  crown,  and  not  during  life,  as  is  now  the  regulation  in 
England. 

£nc.  Rev,  VobXL  Feb.  1788,  K  Art^ 
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Art.  19,  Pilgrim  ;  a  Comedy^  in  Fi*ve  A^s,  Written  originally  ly 

Dryden.  8vo.  is.  Lowndes.  London^  ^787* 

This  comedy,  originally  the  produdion  of  an  eminent  author,  was 
honoured  with  the  amendments  of  Drydcn,  and  again  appears  with 
additional,  and,  we  think,  advantageous  alterations.  The  plot  is 
one  of  the  moll  intricate  and  intcreliing  in  the  Englifh  drama.  It 
abounds  with  incidents,  which  are  fo  happily  contrived  that  thev 
afford  both  delight  and  furprife.  The  editor  of  ^his  comedy,  in  its 
prefent  form,  is  faid  to  be  Mr.  Kemble. 

Art.  20.  Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  Burlitta  of  Hero  cnl 

Leander,  Svo.  is.  Keaifley.  London,  1787. 

The  author  of  this  epiftle  acknowledges  that  theatres  are  fchoolsof 
inftrudion  and  improvement  in  the  -v^ejl  end  of  the  town,  but  they 
would  be  fynagogues  of  S^an  in  the  eaji.  It  is  a  pity  but  that  he 
had  fettled  the  geography,  of  virtue  and  vice  a  little  better,  and 
marked  the  precife  line  where  the  morality  of  the  theatre  ends  and 
its  immorality  begins. 

Art.  2 1 .  A  Re^iieiv  of  the  prefent  Conte/l  het^cveen  tin  Managers  of  th: 

Theatresy^Jc,  Svo.  is.  6d.  Stalker.  London,  1787;. 

This  pan.;  hlet  contains  a  fair  and  candid  account  of  the  rife  ari 
progrefs  of  the  oppofition  to  the  Royalty  I’heatre  in  Wellclofe  Square. 
The  author  dates  the  condud  of  the  managers  of  Covent-Garden, 
Drury  Lane,  and  the  Hay  market  theatres,  with  proper  feeling,  bu: 
without  animofity.  As  the  two  laft  theatres  were  greatly  indebted  for 
their  fuccels  to  the  abihties  of  Mr.  Palmer,  the  managers  were  bound 
by  gratitude,  as  well  as  jiillice,  to  have  informed  him  of  their  inten* 
lions  to  profecute  him  and  his  company  for  vagrants  upon  the  opening 
of  the  Royalty  theatre.  If  Mr.  Palmer  and  the  proprietors  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  combination  of.  three  formidable  power: 
againftthem,  they  would  have  llopt  Ihort  in  their  undertaking;  or,L’ 
they  had  proceeded,  it  w  ould  have  been  at  their  own  peril. 

Having  made  fome  obi'ervations  on  the  primary  objedl  of  a 
theatre,  the  entertainment  and  amufement  of  the  public,  the  author 
ftates  the  impropriety  and  inconvenience  of  having  all  the  three 
theatres  at  the  wxll  end  of  the  town. 

The  appendix  to  this  fenlibie  pamphlet  contains  Mr.  Palmer’s  ai* 
drefs  to  the  audience,  after  the  performance  on. the  firll  night  of  optn- 
.  ing,-  the  correlpondence  between  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr,  Quick,  and 
other  authentic  papers. 

Art.  11.  Poems  and  FJfoySy  by  a  Lady  lately  deceafed.  In 

lumes  Small  8vo  7s.  ft  wed.  Cruttwell,  Bath ;  Dilly,  London.  17^^ 

Thefe  poems  and  eflays  were  written  to  relieve  the  tedious  hoc'* 
of  pain  and  ficknefs. /  The  author  was  doomed  for  ten  years,  io 
.  prime  of  life,  to  conftanrly  increafing  fufferings  ;  but  fhe  found,  - 
the  principles  of  religion,  and  in  th^e  praciice  of  virtue,  fucK 
of  coniiilatioD  as  rendered  her  lupcribr  to  all  the  forrows  of  ^ ' 
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to  the  lingering  tortures  of  a  moft  painful  death.  She  appears  to 
have  pofleffed  much  delicacy  of  talle,  and  fenfibility  of  heart  ;  and 
her  piodudions  are  fometimes  elegant,  and  always  moral  or  re- 
ligious : 

The  following  ftanza  in  the  Ode  to  Hope  is  poetical  and  pleaCng  2 

*  Fahey,  wave  thy  airy  pinions. 

Bid  the  foft  ideas  rife. 

Spread  o’er  all  thy  wide  dominions 
Vernal  fweets  and  cloudlefs  fkies. 

And  lo  !  on  yonder  verdant  plain 
A  lovely  youthful  train  appear. 

Their  gentle  hearts  have  felt  no  pain^ 

Their  guiltlefs  bofoms  know  no  fear. 

In  each  gay  feene  fome  new  delight  they  find/  * 

Vet  fancy  gayer  profpedts  ftill  behind. 

■  Where  are  the  loft  delufions  fled  ? 

Mull  wifdom  teach  the  foul  to  mourn  ? 

Return,  ye  days  of  ignorance,  return  ; 

Before  my  eyes  your  fairy  vifions  fpread  ! 

Alas !  thofe  vilions  charm  no  .more, 

The  pleafing  dream  of  youth  is  o’er; 

Far  other  thoughts  mufl  now  the  foul  employ^ 

It  glows  with  other  hopes,  it  pants  for  other  joy.* 

This  inftruflive  and  agreeable  colleflion  is  publilhed  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  hofpital  at  Bath. 

Art.  23.  ^ he  Mufe  of  Britain  \  a  Dramatic  Ode.  London,  1787* 

This  fuper-fublime  bard  appears  to  be  rather  infpired. 

His  invocation  to  the  mufe  has  the  merit  of  novelty  : 

•  Mufe  of  the  ecftatic  fong,  fevere  and  chafle, 

Whofe  cyebeam  darts  thro’  ether’s  boundlefs  walle, 

Whofe  voice  arrells  the  flight  of  tide  and  time ! 

The  knowledge  of  Homer’s  mufe  was  limited  to  heavTn  and  earth  ; 

“  her  eyebeams  did  not  dart  into  the  boundlefs  'uoafe  of  ether  f  for 
one  very  good  reafon,  becauie  there  was  nothing  there  to  behold. 
She  may  be  faid  to  have  arrelled  the  flight  of  time,”  as  flie  has 
conferred  immortality  on  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad.  But  to  *•  arrefl 
the  tide,’'  and  dired  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  ocean,  isjuiUy 
confidered  as  the  unalienable  prerogative  of  the  moon  (probably  ouf 
author’s  mufe),  “  who  rules  all  the  fea  and  half  the  land.” 

Our  author  has  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  poetry ; 

‘  No  flatterer  I— truth  hears  my  fong, 

And  graves  my  lay  the  Jlars  among.' 

K  z  Poets 
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poets  fomctimes  deal  in  ficlion;  and  we  are  inclined  to  fufpeft.  that 
this  ode  is  not  yet  travjlatcd  to  heaven,  unlel's  perhaps— in.  a 
rotkit, 

•  Lays  a  feraph^s  felf  might  hear.’ 

A  feraph  might  certainly  har  them,  provided  he  had  ears  ;  but  if 
he  heard  one  line,  all  his  feraphic  feelings  would  be  completely 
gratified. 

As  this  poem  feems  to  be  intended  for  feraphs,  we  fhall  refer  the 
difeuflion  of  its  merits  to  their  decifion. 

Art.  24.  ^be  Pr  or  refs  of  Mufc\  an  Ode.  Occcjloned  ly  the  grand 
Qelibrathn  at  the  Abbey .  London,  1787. 

There  is  much  apparent  rapture  and  enthufiafin  in  this  ode  ;  but 
they  are  of  the  dry  and  anifcial  kind.  The  reader  may  form  a 
judgment  of  its  merit.  Talking  of  the  day  of  judgment,  he  thu? 
apoftrophifes  the  king : 

*  When  THOU,  vvhofe  regal  fmiles  appear 
Still  join’d  to  thy  imperial  fair, 

Shalt  reign  in  fome  harmonious  fphere. 

And  fhine  an  esverdafting  pairC 

This  is  one  of  the  higheft  compliments  that  ever  was  paid  to  i 
crowned  head.  His  majelty  is  not  only  to  be  a  king  in  the  other 
world,  but  he  is  to  be  fplii  into  an  eiserlafing  pair  of  kings ! 

Art.  25.  Winter  Evenings  \  or.  Lucubrations  on  Life,  and  Lit  tin. 
3  vols.  i2mo.  9$.  DiHy.  London,  1787. 

The  author  of  thefc  volumes  is  oof&fled  of  a  competent  (hare 
of  Icr^ning,  and  a  certain  portion  of  common  fenfe  :  bur  he  has  ao 
vivacity,  no  wit,  no  penetration,  no  humour,  and  no  talle.  Kc 
might  have  figured  as  a  Dutch  commentator  j  but  as  a  writer  of  fu¬ 
gitive  effays  he  will  infallibly  be  damned. 

Art.  26.  Seeing  is  Believing*,  a  Dramatic  Proverb  of  one  AA.  / 
performed  at  the  Lbeatre  Royal  in  the  Hay  market.  Written  by  tsi 
"Author  of  Widoiv  and  1:0  Widovj.  £vo.  is.  Lowndes.  London, 
*1786. 

The  merit  of  every  individual  is  to  be  ellimatcd  by  a  comp?-rifoc 
with  the  genius  under  which  it  clafTes.  We  have  heard  of  comedieJ. 
tragedies,  biltoiics,  pantomimes,  and  farces;  but  dramatic  proverbs 
we  confefs  Uc  beyond  the  fphere  of  our  literary  obfervation.  For  thf 
prefenr,  therefore,  we  can  only  fay  that  this  is  a  very  extraordinary 
performance.  Jf  it  wants  plot,  it  exhibits  impoflibility  ;  and  it 
is  deftitute  of  wit,  it  has  nonfenfe  and  abfurdity  in  abundance 
compenfate  for  fo  trifling  a  defed. 

Art.  27.  Poems  on  fever  at  Suhjeils,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Fief  on, 

8vo.  Wilkie.  London,  1787. 

i 

This  is  a  very  pathetic  and  fentiraental  writer,  and  his  perforr^ 
aiicc  |i  uihered  iu  due  form  with  a  death's-head  and  a  ikeleton  tor 
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{rontirpiece.  As  we  do  not  wifli  to  induce  our  readers  to  put  a  prc» 
niature  end  to  their  exiftence,  we  will  trouble  them  with  only  one 
ihort  extrad  :  .  . 

^  With  punch  and  fmall  beer. 

And  fuch  vapourifh  geer, 

Let  fops  drive  to  mend  their  complexion; 

Fair  ladies!  draw  near; 

Drink  ale  I  never  fear ! ' 

’Twill  make  both  your  nofe  and  your  neck  fhine,*' 

Art.  28.  T^he  Riddle,  By  the  late  u?wappy  George  Robert  Fitzgerald^  Efq^ 
pVith  Hotes  by  IV.  Btngley\  fonnerly  of  London^  Bookfeller.  4to.  is, 
Jamefon.  London,  1787. 

This  pamphlet  was  of  courfe  expefled  to  derive  its  fuccefs  ^rom 
the  notoriety  of  the  nariie  of  its  author.  There  is  fome  ingenuity  in 
the  condrudion  of  the  riddle ;  but  the  verfification  is  harih  and  un¬ 
couth  ;  and  there  are  fomc  llanzas  in  the  per.'oimance  fo  atrocioufly 
indecent  as  to  deferve  fevere  reprobation. 

Art.  29.  A  condje  Treatlfe  on  ^he  Art  of  Anglings  confirmed  by  a^ual 
Experience  and  minute  Obfer'vations  \  nxith  the  proper  Methods  for 
breeding  and  feeding  Fijhy  and  of  making  Ftjh-Rondsj  StentjSy  lyfc,  *with 
Jc'veral  Arcana  never  before  made  public,  Fo  <which  is  added ^  the 
Complete  Fly  Fijher.  By  Thomas  Beji,  Gent^  i2tno.  2S.  Stalker. 
London,  1787. 

This  treatife  appears  to  be  written  by  one  who  is  really  an  adept 
m  the  art.  It  contains  great  variety  of  information,  and  cannot 
fail  of  proving  ufeful  to  thofe  who  wilh  to  become  expert  anglers. 

Art.  30.  '  Bath  IVaters^  a  conjeclural  Idea  of  their  Nature  and  ^ualt^ 
ties.  In  Three  Letters  to  - .  7o  nvhich  is  added.  Putridity  and 

•  hfeiiion  unjufily  attributed  to  Fevers.  By  A.W,  M,D,  8vo.  2S. 
Robinfons,  Murray,  and  Strahan.  London,  1787.  • 

•  About  twelve  years  ago  the  theory  on  which  this  treatife  is 
founded  was  in  general  eiiimation  among  chemical  writers;  but,  from 
the  extraordinary  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the 
fcicnce  fmee  that  time,  it  is  now  become  obfolctc.  We  may  there¬ 
fore  prefume  that,  in  now  fubmitting  this  conjedural  idea  to  the 
public.  Dr  Wilfon  has,  through  profedional  avocations  ©r  other 
caufes,  been  inattentive  to  the  rapid  progrefs  of  chemiffry  during  the 
period  abovementioned.  The  author’s  rtfltdions  on  fevers  difeover 
much  ingenuity ;  and  though  we  canoot  lubfrribe  eniirely  to  his 
theoretical  fentiments,  we  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  his 
practical  knowledge. 

Art.  31.  Henrietta  of  Gerfiendi  a  German  Story,  i2mo.  2S.  6d. 
Lane.  London,  1787. 

An  oiheerin  the  PrufEan  ferviccj  accidentally  quartered  in  a  clergy¬ 
man's  family,"*  though  coniiderably  advanced  in  years,  forms  a  moft 
unaccountable  attachment  to  a  young  lady,  whom,  of  a  foundling, 
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the  clergyman  had  made  a  daughter  by  adoption.  This  girl,  who  is 
finely  accompli  (bed,  owed  the  care  which  had  been  taken  of  her  edu. 
cation  to  a  iaoy  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  kept  a  fchool.  Thele  la¬ 
dies,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  each  other,  arc  found  by  the 
officer  to  be  his  w'lfe  and  daughter,  both  of  whom  he  had  loll  by  the 
cntmy’b  defiroying  the  town  in  which  they  lived  ;  and  he  being  in 
conllant  fervice  could  never  after  receive  any  fatisfaclory  intelligence 
of  either.  This  is  the  ftory  ;  which  unites  much  improbability  with 
great  interell.  Its  incidents  are  few,  but  peculiaily  natuu!  and  af. 
feding.  Here  are  no  bad  charafters,  no  foul  intrigues,  no  treacheries, 
cither  in  love  or  friendfliip  ;  and  yet  the  ndnd  is  fo  forcibly  carried 
along  with  the  narrative,  that  we  cannot  part  with  the  book  till  we 
know  its  contents.  7  he  fads  are  in  themfelvcs  fiaipie  enough  j  bu; 
he  is  undoubtedly  a  mafter  w'ho  tells  them. 


Art.  32.  Amufements  in  High  Life  ;  or.  Conjugal  Infdelilies  in  1785. 
In  a  Series  of  covfdential  Letters  letnxeen  Ladies  njcho  hanje  di/!ingiilj/:t\i 
ihemfelnjes  by  the  Multiplicity  a?id  Singularity  of  their  Amours,  8vo.  2s. 
Lifter.  London,  1787. 

It  is  fomewhat  extraordinary  that  while  the  prefs  is  every  dav 
menaced,  by  the  higheft  authority,  with  profecutions  in  vindication 
of  the  moft  fufpicious  charaders,  the  groft'eft  flander  on  decency  .md 
virtue  (hould  be  fuffered  to  pafs  with  impunity.  It  is  a  libel  on  the 
police  of  the  country  that  any  man  fhould  have  the  liberty  of  writing 
or  vending  the  contemptible  trafti  before  us  with  (afety  to  his  ears. 
We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  it,  as  of  a  loathfome  objed  in  cur 
way,  which  creates  unavoidable  abhorrence  .and  liifguft  ;  but  it  is 
likely  to  meet  with  injuftice  from  every  other  critic  but  Bride^tcell 
the  pillory. 


Art.  33.  A  cpmpreher/inje  Grammar  of  the  Engli/h  Language.  Forth 
Vje  of  Schools,  By  J,  Rothnvell,  hlajier  of  the  Free  School  of  Blackroi 
2S.  Cadell.  London,  1787. 

A  decent  compend  of  Englifti  grammar  ;  in  whicl],  though  plain, 
nefs  and  perfpicuLty  be  the  chief  objeds,  neatnefs  of  exprcHion  is  by 
no  means  overlooked.  It  has  at  leaft  that  fpccies  of  merit  which 
ought  to  diftinguifti  all  fchool  books,  precifion  and  clearnefs ;  for 
here  not  only  the  utilities  but  the  intricacies  of  the  fcience  are  rendered 
cafy  and  intelligible  to  the  meaneft  capacities. 


Art.  34.  Adduce  to  Mothers,  IVinses,  and  Hu/bands  ;  n.elth  Admordum 
to  others^ in  ^various  Situations  of  Life,  By  a  Lady,  zs,  6d.  L’clI. 
London,  1787. 

This  advice  is  tendered  in  a  ftyle  of  fhre\yd,  dry,  folemn  irony,  nnd 
difeovers  more  farcafm  than  humour^  more  fpleen  than  wdt,  and  more 
knowledge  of  the  world  than  good  nature  or  philanthropy.  The 
lady,  we  fufpedl,  •afiumes  petticoats  merely  to  conciliate  the  compki' 
fance  of  her  readers.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  (oftnefs  of  the  fex,  a: 
leaft  in  thefe  farcattic  effays,  She  appears  highly  incenfed  at  thois 
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frailties  and  trivial  deviations  from  llrirt  propriety,  which  only  make 
others  fmile ;  prefers  the  harfhnefs  of  Juvenal  to  the  courttTy  of  Ho¬ 
race  ;  the  malignity  of  Kenrick  to  the  gentlenefs  of  Addifon  ;  ad- 
dre/Tes  ladies  of  the  firft  falhion  in  the  dialed  of  the  night-conflable 
to  women  of  the  town  ;  and  her  bert  points  are  generally  borrowed 
from  the  rhetoric  of  Thames-Street  and  Clare-Market. 


Art.  3  J.  Midfummtr  Holidays  \  or^  A  Lorrg  Sfoiy.  Written  for  the  Im^ 
pro^'ement  and  Entertainment  of  young  Folk,  8 VO.  is.  Marlhall. 
London, 

This  fory^  though  pretty  /ongy  is  by  no  means  tedious.  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  without  plot,  incident,  or  bufinefs,  and  notwithftanding  inte- 
refting  throughout.  The  objed  is  to  give  an  iniprclfive  contraft  of 
the  manners  and  education  of  youth,  conduded  on  principles  of  de¬ 
cency  and  a  fenfe  of  order,  and  fuch  as  originate  I'olely  in  fafhion  or 
caprice.  The  humours  produced  by  caufes  fo  effentially  different  are 
well  deferibed  ;  and  from  the  various  affeding  fituations  in  which  the 
children  are  generally  placed,  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  lively  concern 
in  whatever  bcfals  them.  This  is  a  mode  of  inllrudiun  that  cannot 
fail  to  be  attended  with/the  bed  confequcnce€. 

Art.  36.  To  the  Ojfcers  of  the  Army,  The  fingular  and  in  t  ere  fling 
Caje  of  Patrick  Diliony  Efq,  late  S^urgeon  of  the  Sixty  fourth  Regiment 
of  Footy  nx'ho  nxas  lately  dijmijfed  from  his  Mqjejiy' s  Ser^vice  in  Qonfe^ 
quence  of  having  fent  a  Challenge  to  Robert  liedgeSy  Efq.  late  Captain 
in  the  Sixty^Se<venth  Regimenty  for  Defamation  on  the  late  Courts 
Martial  nxhich  njuas  held  for  the  Trial  of  Major  Browne,  8vo.  is. 
Strahan.  London,*  1787. 

The  cafe  in  which  this  pamphlet  originates  is  precifely  as  dated  in 
the  title.  Here  the  letters  which  occafioned  the  difmilfion,  and 
which  were  occafioned  by  it,  are  publiflied.  Some  of  thefe,  efpe- 
cially  that  from  Lord  Rawdon  and  Major  Doyle,  are  much  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Dillon,  whofe  cafe  is  furely  a  very  hard  one.  I'he  circuin- 
ftances  are  dated  with  ^reat  fimpiicity  and  manlincfs,  and  will,  w^ 
believe,  be  read  by  few,  who  have  the  feelings  of  gentlemen,  with¬ 
out  fome  regret. 


Art.  37.  TheTnsjo  Farmers  ;  an  exemplary  Tale.  Defgned  to  recom* 
mend  tbs  Practice  of  Benevolence  tovoards  Mankindy  and  all  other  liv^ 
ing  Creatures  ;  and  the  religious  Obfervance  of  the  Sabbath-Day,  By 
Mrs.  Trimmer.  12 mo.  9d.  Longman.  London,  1787. 


In  this  Tale  there  is  a  plenitude  of  religion  and  morality.  We 
Hiould,  however,  fufped  where  there  is  io  much  talk  there  can  be 
hut  little  work.  We  are  alfo  pietty  coi^ident  mod  Englifh  farmers 
jwill  be  of  our  opinion.  Indeed  it  is  rot  by  precept  but  example  the 
ipra^lice  of  benevolence  is  to  be  infpired  and  promoted.  We  cannot 
'  hdp  lamenting  that  book-s  of  education  Oiould  ever  difcover  the 
l^all  tindure  of  that  illiberal  fpirit  which  didinguiihes  the  peculiarities 
|of  religious  feds.  Nothing  can  atone  for  giving  the  dudile  minds  of 
youth  fo  improper  a  bias.  And  furely  they  but  ill  confult  the  welfare 
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of  fociety  who,  inltcad  of  giving  the  rifing  generation  juh  conceptions 
of  their  duty,  are  iolicitous  only  to  n;akc  them  MethodiiU  e; 
hypocrites. 

Art.  38.  A  Spelling-Book^  d^Jtgned  to  yender  the  Acquiftton  of  the  Ru- 
di/nen/j  of  our  nathve  J.angitngi  ea(y  and  intelligible :  Clontainihg^  I.  J 
Preface^  explaining  the  Manner  of  ufng  the  Book,  2 .  A  Varh  ts  of 
Aiphaheis  different^  arranged,  3.  A  copious  Set  of  lilonofylLdlcs^ 
deffed  agreeably  to  their  Sounds,  4.  Words  of  t^vo  or  more  Syl/ablesy 
array ged  according  to  their  Accent,  5.  Sets  of  Words  to  be  fudicct  as 
*'  Lejfcns  pre^dciis  to  reading  the  Story  or  Dialogue  tonxhich  each  Set  le* 
longs,  \0.  A  Courfe  of  eafy-readiv.g  LeJJbns  for  \oung  Children^  le- 
ginning  ^oAth  fingle  Words  of  three  Letters^  and  advancing  gre dually  to 
Sentences  cf  fix  or  fe^en  Words,  To  nt.hich  is  prtfxcdy  the  Child's  Li- 
hrar\y  or  a  Catalogue  of  Books  recommended  to  Children  from  ibt;  Age 
of  three  to  tvoelve  Years,  is.  Marlhall.  London,  1787. 

Let  not  this  voluminous  title  prepoiTefs  the  reader  againft  a  very 
pfeful  book.  It  contains  all  the  articles  announced,  and  theie  in  no 
inferior  order.  It  abounds  in  what  but  too  many  fpelling  books  want, 
a  large  affortment  of  alphabets,  and  a  moft  necelTary  profufion  oT  mo- 
liofyllables.  But  there  is  not  fufficient  attention  paid  to  the  diilinc* 
tion  which  children  ought  to  be  imprefled  with  between  letters  of  4 
limilar 


D  I  V  I  N  I  T  V. 

Art.  39.  Bell  for  the  Weary  ;  a  Sermon  y  preached  in  the  Prrifj-Churth 
ofSt.Bennety  Gracechurch-Streety  onjan.iy  1785,  upon  Occafon  oj 
she  Death  of  William  BinnSy  ,Efq,  fivho  departed  this  World  on  Dec. 
1784.  By  the  Rev,  Erajmus  MiddUtoity  Ledurer  of  St.  Benneii^ 
Gracechurch-Street,  8vo.  6d.  Hogg.  London, 

There  are  mariy  good  things  in  this  difeourfe,  notwithllanding  its 
aukward,  ill  worded  title.  The  preacher,  as  is  ufual  with  molt  cf 
the  method  if;  ical  perfuaficn,  to  which  he  belongs,  drags  into  ihi, 
difcuflion  of  a  text  purely  moral  all  thofe  puritanical  pecuharltif}] 
by  which  they  afFcd  to  be  dillinguifhed.  This  ablurdity,  however, 
is  much  more  excufeable  than  appropriating  the  conclulion  of  h’s 
fermon  for  pouring  over  the  memory  of  the  dead  a  profufion  of  groli 
adulation.  Surely  that  character  can  deferve  but  little  praife  ic 
which  the  only  thing  commendable  is  the  orthodoxy  of  his  religio'Jj 
opinions.  All  the  world  are  aware  that  rhis  is  not  preaching 
gofpel,  but  turning  it  into  merchandife,  and  holding  up  the  unchange 
‘  able  do^Irines  of  religion  to  be  efimated  the  laihion  or  caprice 
human  opinion. 

« 

•  A  RT.  40.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Yorky  on  Wednefday  the  \'^th  of  Ap 
1785,  fot'  the  Benefit  of  the  Lunatic  .^fylum^  By  Robert  Pierfon, 

IS. 

An  earned  perfuafive  to  the  duties  of  benevolence  in  behalf  of 
iodittttlon  which,  according  to  the  liberal  refolution  of  its  governO' 
is  “  confined  to  no  dillricl,  b^ic  extends  its  arms  to  receive  f<> 
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and  afflif^ed  lunatics  from  every  quarter  of  his  majefty’s  dominions.’* 
it  were  facrilcge  againft  ever)  thing  due  to  humanity  to  blame  the 
filliell  thing  that  can  be  laid  for  lb  noble  a  purpofe.  But  the  kr- 
nion  before  us  is  werthy  of  the  object  which  it  is  intended  to  promote. 
Tne  language  is  evci)’  'Vhere  clear  and  forcible,  and  the  preacher 
feels  with  becoming  ferioulnefs  the  v, hole  importance  and  preffure  of 
his  fubjcd  We  forbear  giving  any  extrads,  as  every  paffage  feems 
equally  deferving  perufal  and  attention. 

Art.  41*  Pt’^re  the  End  of  the  perfcB  avd  upright  Man%  a  Sirmon^ 
occadoned  by  the  Death  of  the  Renj,  Mr.  William  Fnrd.  *who  departed 
this  Dfe  Jan.  20,  1783,  in  the  Forty -Je^jenth  Tear  of  his  jige. 
preached  at  Allies' s- Lane.  Feb.  2,  17^^*  By  Stephen  Addington,  fo 
tnhich  is  added ^  the  Cratvm  at  his  Interment^  by  Jofeph  Barber,  8vo# 
6d.  Buckland.  London,  17S7. 

There  is  nothing,  either  in  this  fermon  or  the  oration,  that  will 
repay  the  perul'al,  unlcis  tnere  are  fuch  readers  as  can  be  pleafed 
with  C'»ntirg  without  enthufiafm,  found  without  fenfe,  and  a  profu- 
fion  of  theological  terms  and  Iciiptural  phrafes  crowded  together  with¬ 
out  meaning  or  ufe.  liy  luch  diicounes  a  fcanry  livelihood  may,  in 
foine  cafes,  be  extorted  from  the  ignorant ;  but  what  end  can  be  an- 
fwered  by  the  publication  of  them  is  to  us  utterly  inconceiveable. 

Art.  42.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Houje  of  Lords ^  at  the  Abbey 
Churchy  Wejiminjler.,  on  Fuefday,  Jan,  30,  I  7S7,  being  the  A tmiver^ 
Jury  cf  the  Martyrdom  of  King  Charles  /.  By  John^  Lord  Bijhop  of 
Oxford,  IS.  Cadell.  London,  1788. 

In  this  fermon  the  progrefs  and  confequences  of  public  flrife  are 
traced  with  a  fagadty  andJerioum_efs^fuitable  at  once  to  the  auditory 
and  occafion.  His  lordfhip’s  oblervations  are  every  where  important; 
and  he  expreflls  them  in  terms  peculiarly  proper  and  perfplcuous.  His 
text  is  that  beautiful  proverb  of  Solomon,  “  The  beginning  of  flrife  is 
as  when  one  letcpth  out  water.” 

Art,  43.  On  the  Incarnation  ;  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parijh-Cbureh 
of  St.  Mary  f  Nen.vingt  on,  Surrey,  Dec.  2^,  *7^5  By  the  Rev*  Samuel 
llorfley,  L  L  D.  F.R  S  Archdeacon  of  St .  Alban  s,  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Right  Rev,  Father  in  Cod,  Robert,  Lord  Bijhop  oj' London,  Robinlons. 

I  London,  1787. 

I  This  mafterly  compofition  is  a  proof  how  very  interefling  the  moft 
*  common  theological  lubjeds  may  be  rendered  by  the  union  of  ge-' 

Ir.ius  and  learning  in  the  difcuffion  of  them.  Here  the  great  mylle/y 
cf  our  Saviour’s  incarriation,  with  all  the  lubordinate  mylleries  con- 
neded  with  it,  are  ably  aliened,  iiiuliraced,  and  refeued  from  the  va¬ 
rious  exceptions  raifed  againll  them  by  a  fet  of  men  who  arrogate  to 
themielves  the  diltmdion  of  rational  Chriliians,  at  the  fame  time 
that  their  exclufive  object  evidently  is  to  exhibit  a  fyllem  of  religion 
'vhich  feems  to  have  little  or  no  dependence  on  Chriitianity.  But 
while  the  articles  of  our  faith,  and  our  jjicfent  religious  eftablifh- 
tnent,  can  boall  fuch  champions  as  Dr,  Horfley,  there  is  furcly  but 
}-itIc  to  apprehend  Lorn  the  vifionary  fcrupics  of  the  ignorant. 
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A  R  7  .  4  4.  A  St'fynoK  preached  at  the  anui'verfary  Meeting  of  the  Sony  of 
the  ^hrgXy  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St,  Faul,  on  May  18,  1786, 
hy  the  Re*v,  Samuel  Horfey^  LL,D,  F,R.S.  Archdeacon  of  St.  Alban'^s, 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Rev,  Father  in  God,  Robert,  Lord  Bijhop  of 
London,  is.  Kivijigtwi.  London,  1787. 

This  fermon  is  replete  with  the  philofophy  of  civil  fociety.  The 
clodrinc  and  neceiiity  of  fubordination  it  explains  and  accounts 
ior  in  the  mod  fatisfaciory  manner..  It  defines  poverty  to  be  the  want 
of  that  competence  to  which  every  man  is  entitled  according  to  his 
fituation,  and  without  which  he  cannot  fufiicienily  perform  the  duties 
of  his  nation.  Jn  this  view  poverty  is  an  evil  w  hich  ought  to  be  re¬ 
el  refled  or  mitigated,  as  there  muft  be  a  remedy  wherever  there  is  a 
right.  The  preacher  therefore  confiders  it  as  a  contingency  more  or 
Ids  infeparable  from  every  rank  in  life.  He  confequently  vindicates 
the  providence  of  God  in  permitting  fo  great  a  calamity  to  bef  d  in¬ 
dividuals  from  the  cavils  both  of  fcepticifm  and  dlfcontent,  with  a 
lirength  of  reafoning  and  a  dignity  of  fentiment  equally  ftriking  and 
original.  Thefe  obiervations  naturally  fuggelt  the  duty  of  the  day> 
which  is  the  relief  of  poor  clergymen’s  families.  Here  he  laments, 
with  a  manly  fy nipathy,  the  hard  circumftances  of  thofe  in  inferior 
Situations  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  demonflrates  the  abfolute  impradica^ 
bility  of  preventing  its  cxiflcnce  to  a  certain  degree.  He  then  reprefents 
their  dillrefs  in  the  flrongeft  and  molt  afl'eding  colours,  and  urges  the 
obligation  of  contributing  to  leflen  or  mitigate  it,  by  arguments, 
nearly  irrcfiflible. 
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LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  political  phenomena  of  the  prefent  age  are  perhaps 
more  allonilhing  than  any  that  have  happened  in  for¬ 
mer  periods  of  the  world.  While  the  great  caiife  of  11- 
t)crty  is  alTerting,  and  the  chains  of  mankind  are  falling 
tVom  their  hands  in  every  corner  of  the  earth  ;  while  in 
France,  the  moil  delpotic  kingdom  of  Europe,  the  peoj)Ie 
,  are  vindicating  their  rights  and  privileges ;  while  Scotland 
contending  for  the  ancient  liberties  of  its  boroughs  ;  and 
while  the  Britiifh  nation  is  making  efforts  to  emancipate  the 
cnilaved  natives  of  Africa;  there  are  omens  of  the  moil 
portentous  and  dreadful  nature  that  threaten  the  extindion 
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(jf  liberty  at  home.  The  treeJoin  of  the  jv'rcfs  is  the  paU 
ladium  of  the  Englirt\  conilitution,  and  the  baiis  of  ali  our 
rights.  Owing  to  this  glorious  privilege,  tor  a  century  pait^ 
we  hivc  enjoyed  the  happiell  and  moll  pertedl  form  of 
government  that  has  ever  been  elhiblilhed  among  men. 
irlcnce  liberal  inquiiy  has  l)een  indulged,  and  the  human 
genius  direfted  to  ihoiij  objects  that  arc  molt  worthy  of  in- 
veftigation.  Hence  that  bell  philofophy,  which  teaches 
man  10  -vno\v  his  own  nature,  to  recognile  his  original 
rights,  and  to  aticit:  the  freedom  of  his  being,  has  kindled 
the  genius  of  country,  and  extended  its  illumination  and 
its  aruour.  to  every  corntu*  of  Europe. 

Tnis  freedom  of  ap(}eal  to  the  public,  which  is  hardly 
kii'A' n  to  other  natioi^.s,  arnes  troin  the  nature  of  our  con- 
ilunnon.  As  the  republican  part  of  the  government  pre- 
vaiis  in  England,  though  wJth  a  great  mixture  of  mo- 
naichy,  it  is  obliged,,  for  its  own  prel'ervation,  to  maintain 
a  watchful  jealouly  over  the  magiflrates,  to  remove  all  dif. 
creti'unary  powers,  and  to  I'ecure  the  life  and  fortune  of  the 
r.ibjccts  by  general  and  inflexible  laws.  No  ailiion  mult  be 
Jeented  a  crime  but  what  the  law  has  determined  to  be 
lujh  ;  no  crime  mult  be  imputed  to  a  man  but  from  a  legal 
proof  betorc  his  judges  ;  and  even  thele  judges  mull  be  his 
felluw-lubjects,  who  are  obliged,  by  their  own  intereft,  to 
have  a  watchful  eye  over  the  encroachments  and  violence  of 
the  miniiters. 

\Vbthout  this  valuable  pflvilcge  liberty  would  be  often  in 
d  inger,  and  arbitrary  jK)wer  might  inlenfibly  be  eltablilJied, 
On  emergencies,  or  appr^henlions  ot  Ibch  a  nature,  the 
alarm  can  ealily  be  conveyed  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other.  An  enlightened  and  ardent  citizen  can  com¬ 
municate  his  perceptions  and  his  feelin.gs  to  the  circle  of  his  . 
compatriots,  and  roufe  the  genius  of  the  nation  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  ttie  common  caule.  in  like  manner,  when  an  ob- 
noxK)US  or  illitilrious  individual  is  brought  to  trial,  the 
grounds  of  the  charge  are  laid  before  the  public;  and  an 
appeal  is  made  to  the  common-fenfe  and  jultice  of  man¬ 
kind  to  decide  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  accufers  and 
the  acculed.  I'his  calm  addrefs  to  the  tribunal  of  realbn  is 
highly  favourable  to  the  inveftigation  of  truth.  .  The  magic 
ftrains  of  eloquence  may  talcinate  a  public  afiembly  ;  t!;e 
fervid  feelin.gs  of  a  popular  orator  may  translule  their  con¬ 
tagion  into  an  impreli'cd  and  deluded  audience  ;  but,  in  tlie 
tranquillity  of  the  clolet,  arguments  are  weighed,  proofs 
are  compared,  and  men  are  qualified  to  give  an  impartial 
yeididt.  By  this  mode  of  addrefs  to  the  undcrflanding  and 
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^hc  judgment  of  his  fellow-citizens,  an  unknown  author 
mav  adt  the  fplendid  part  in  which  the  (irccian  orators, 
and  even  the  Roman  emperors,  were  ambitious  to  fltine ; 
and  an  anonymous  pamphlet  may  open  the  eyes  ot  the 
nation. 

From  this  cenforial  power,  which  has  been  fo  often  ex- 
creifed  by  private  citizens  for  the  benefit  of  the  ftate,  ibine 
individuals  ought  to  l)e  exempted.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the 
law  of  England  that  the  king  can  do  no  ivrong;"'  whatever 
appears  blamcabJe  in  his  conduft  is  imputed  to  his  minillers; 
and  hence,  any  perfonal  refieftions  againlt  the  fovereign  arc 
as  criminal  as  they  are  ufelefs.  I'he  fame  ialutary  rule  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  circle  of  domellic  life.  I'o  attack  wantonly 
the  charadters  of  individuals  unknown  to  ambition  and  to 
f^me  ;  to  ca/i  arrows  and  Jirchrands  in  fport  into  the  private 
tlwcllings  of  innocence  and  peace,  argues  a  heart  perfed'tly 
depraved;  and  the  authors  of  liich  calumnies  ought  to  be 
numbered  amono:  the  enemies  of  mankind.  But  the  lame 
rule  does  not  apj)ly  to  perfons  invelted  with  a  public  cha- 
radler,  and  placed  in  high  lituations.  Refponfibility  is  an¬ 
nexed  to  their  olfices  ;  they  have  to  give  an  account  to  the 
community  of  all  the  meafures  which  they  adopt,  and  the 
5)lans  which  they  purfue  ;  and,  although  they  fhould  be 
unjuftly  accufed,  they  otight  to  remember,  that  calumny  is 
a  tax  which  every  perfoii  in  a  public  charadter  owes  to  his 
country. 

Such  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be  the  cafe  with  re¬ 
gard  to  individuals  :  with  regard  to  communities  and  fo- 
cieties  a  diflindlion  muft  be  made.  A  court  of  judicature 
neceflarily  requires  and  demands  refpedt ;  every  good  lubjed 
and  citizen  would  wilh  to  repofe  with  confidence  on  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  jultice  from  which  he  expefts  protedlion  or  re- 
drefs.  Next  to  the  providence  of  a  perfedily  wife  and 
perfed'tly  good  Being,  who  fuperintends  human  affairs,  h 
an  interpretation  of  law,  and  an,adminifiration  of  judice, 
f.ivourable  to  tlie  ri«hts  and  the  cleferts  of  mankind.  1  he 

O 

dignified  body,  invelfed  with  this  power,  is  therefore  an  ob- 
\ctt  of  public  veneration  and  regard. 

iJiir  this  refpedfable  claim  which  belongs  to  a  court  of  ju¬ 
dicature,  by  no  means  applies  to  a  court  of  deliberation  or 
jfujuiry.  "I'he  repreientatives  of  any  community  are  ex- 
■ju'eislv  ordained  and  a}q)oirited  for  the  good  of  thatcomnui- 
nifv  to  which  they  belong.  I'heir  authority  is  not  perpe¬ 
tual,  but  temporary  ;  the  lbciery,of  which  they  are  only  the 
delegates,  keeps  an  eye  on  tlieir  motions;  and  upon  their 
g4>od  or  bail  l)ehavic:ir  their  I'ubfequent  importance  or  iu- 
fignificancy  depend. 
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Such,  for  a  century  pad,  has  been  the  fituation  of  the 
Houle  of  Commons;  their  fituation  when  their  preeminence 
and  authority  have  been  moft  eminent  and  coni[)icuous. 
Whatever  importance  they  polFefs  is  derived  from  the  conv- 
niunity  which  they  reprel'ent;  their  decifions,  imlels  in 
Ibme  exceptions  to  general  rules,  are  never  decifivc  or  final, 
but  Ibbjert  to  the  review  and  the  check  of  another  tribunaT; 
they  are  not  in  a  confirmed  date,  but  in  a  perpetual  date  ot** 
probation ;  the  nation  watches  the  delegates  whom  it  has 
appointed,  and,  at  the  year  of  eledtion,  can  reappoint  or 
difinils  the  objefts  of  its  fornier  choice.  So  lenfible  have 
they  been  of  the  inferior  nature,  of  their  own  jurildidlioi>, 
as  every  alfembly  that  is  merely  a  court  of  deliberation  mud 
be,  that  they  have  frequently  reviewed  their  own  proceed¬ 
ings;  affixed  an  index  expurgatorius  to  their  adts;  and  ex.- 
punged  from  their  records  unconditutional  and  obnoxious 
decifions. 

Although  there  be  much  ability  and  virtue  within  the 
Houle  ot  Commons,  there  is  allb  much  ability  and  virtue 
without  its  walls.  The  majority  of  the  nation  has  often 
been  adverfe  to  the  majority  of  its  reprefentatives.  A  re¬ 
markable  cafe  of  this  kind  was  exemplified  in  the  lad  par¬ 
liament  of  his  prefent  majedy  :  to  the  voluntary,  though 
auxiliary  efforts  of  a  fewdiitinguifhed  citizens,  at  that  time, 
the  nation  is  indebted  for  the  eledtron  of  the  prelent  Houle 
of  Commons,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  prefent  minillry. 
Among  the  lad  adfs  which  the  public  will  expedl  from  the 
prefent  adminillration  will  be  the  unnatural  attempt  to  de- 
Itroy  that  influence  to  which  they  are,  in  a  great  meafure, 
indebted  for  their  exidence,  and.to.pulli  aw^ay  that  ladder 
by  which  they  rofe  to  power. 

To  give  ideas  or  fpeculations  to  the  public,  is  only  to 
converfe  on  a  vvider  and  more  extended  fcale.  That  free¬ 
dom  of  converfation  and  debate  on  all  public  aftairs,  which 
didinguifhes  the  Englifh  from  other  nations,  is  no  lefs  for¬ 
tunate  for  the  governors  than  honourable  to  the  governed. 
In  the  unlimited  intercourfe  of  fociety,  in  the  free  and  pro- 
mifeuous  interchange  of  fentiments,  the  happied  as  well  as 
julted  views  of  public  affairs  are  prefented,  and  thole  pec¬ 
cant  or  morbid  humours  evapor?-te  in  converfation,  which, 
in  other  countries,  give  rife  to  confpiracies  and  infur- 
reftions.  The  freedom  which  is  indulged  to  ,the  coffee- 
houle  and  the  printing-prels,  render  the  tribunal,  the  prilbn, 
and  the  Icaffold,  unneceffary  and  impolitic. 

in  pleading  for  the  liberty  of  the  prels,  the  greated  of  all 
poflible  abfurditics,  would  be,  for  one  party  in  the  coinmon- 
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wealth  to  claim  an  exclulive  privilege  of  publifliing  its  own 
opinions  and  clecifions.  An  inltance  of  this  kind  has  lately 
occurred  to  which  there  is  nothing  limilar  even  in  the  hiilciy 
of  England*. 

I'here  are  three  inftitutions  by  which  England  is  diftin- 
giiiflied  from  other  nations,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted 
lor  all  our  liberties  ;  the  trial  by  jury;  the  habeas  corpus; 
and  the  freedom  of  the  prefs.  I'hefe  arc  all  connefted  with 
each  ocher,  and  when  one  falls  the  rell  mult  perilli.  In 
queltions  merely  of  a  political  and  tranfient  nature,  a  wile 
and  a  good  man  may  hand  neuter.  But  the  laws  and' con- 
ftitution  are  the  general  property  of  the  fubjeft,  the  inefti- 
ifiable  legacy  which  we  received  from  our  anceftors,  and 
which  we  are  bound  to  deliver  down  to  poUerity.  Not  tu 
defend  is  to  relinquifh  ;  not  to  combat  is  to  betray.  And  if 
formidable  attempts  are  made  to  extingui/h  the  facred  flame 
of  freedom,  there  is  one,  and  hut  one  refoliuion  which  an 
independent  Briton  will  take ;  to  feci  its  lalt  fives,  and  to 
glow-  with  its  parting  beam, 

INDIA  COMPANY. 

The  Courts  of  Directors  and  Proprietors,  by  a  conficicr* 
able  majority,  have  given  their  negative  to  the  motion  fur 
tranl'porting  additional  .troops  to  India,  encumbered  with 
officers  nominated  by  the  Board  of  Control  to  Tuperlede  the 
veterans  of  the  Company.  In  a  time  of  profound  tranquillity 
like  the  prelent,  when  the  nation  has  recently  reduced  its 
military  forces,  has  put  its  fhij)s  out  of  commiirion,and  when 
the  Ibvereign  has  announced,  from  the  throne,  the  happy 
pfofpedt  of  a  permanent  peace  to  the  Britifh  empire,  fuch  a 
mealure  appears  as  unneceflary  as  it  would  be  impolitic.  In¬ 
expediency  and  impropriety  are  not  the  only  evils  with  which 
fuch  a  defign,  if  carried  into  execution,  would  be  attended. 
The  odious  and  cruel  diftinftion  which  it  would  create  among 
officers,  ferving  the  fame  Ibvereign,  and  defending  the  lame 
empire,  would  irritate  the  military  feelings  and  pride  of  the 
army  in  India,  and  prove  a  permanent  Iburceof  dilcontent  and 
cliibrder.  By  the  propoled  regulation, eighty  officers  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Control  would  take  the  precedence  of  eighteen 
hundred  of  the  fame  rank  in  the  fervice  of  the  Company, 
of  whatever  Handing.  Is  it  vvilaom  or  virtue,  or  can  it  be 
tolerated  by  the  feelings  of  our  countrymen  in  India,  that 

>■■■■■  ■  »  . . .  III  ^  .1— 

*  We  allude  to  the  complaint  made  in  a  certain  affembly  of  3 
Rcent  publicadon  faid  to  be  libellous. 
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flriplings>who  never  witnelTed  an  engagement,  flioulcl  fuper- 
fede  veterans  who  have  grown  grey  in  the  I'ervice,  who  have 
foent  their  bell  days  in  lighting  for  their  country,  and  have 
inoidened  the  plains  of  Indollan  with  their  blood?  Will  3 
vouth’s  being  invelled  with  a  king’s  commiffion  give  him  a 
Superiority  over  thole  who  poffefs  the  local  experience  ot  the 
country,  the  knowledge  of  the  natives,  their  language,  cul- 
toms,  and  manners  ? 

In  a  Hill  more  important  view  this  meafure  will  ftrike  the 
mind  of  a  philofophical  politician,  who  turns  his  eye' to  re¬ 
mote  conl’equences.  The  Board  of  Control  have  gVal'ped  as 
the  whole  patronage  of  India  ;  they  already  alFcdt  to  hold 
the  purle,  and  they  oiYly  want  the  command  of  the  Iword  to 
be  Ibvereigns  paramount  of  our  eallcrn  empire.  Jf  the  Court 
of  Proprietors  do  not  oppofe  the  motion  of  lending  additional 
forces  to  their  pofl'ellions,  to  the  injury  of  their  own  officers, 
the  India  Company  is  annihiJated,  and  all  its  power  tranl- 
ferred  to  the  Board  of  Cohtroul.  The  interetl  of  oppolition 
has,  of  late  years,  declined  with  fwift  Heps ;  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  which,  tor  more  than  a  century,  fet  itlclf  in  oppofition 
to  the  court,  is  now  reconciled  to  its  nicafurcs ;  the  race  of 
indej)endent  country  gentlemen  is  extinft,  and  there  is  now 
no  power  to  check  miniftry,  except  the  India  Company.  W'e 
with  to  lee  a  vigorous  and  united  government ;  but  every 

Englilhman  would  tremble  at  the  idea  ot  ai’foJutc  power. 

\ 

ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY. 

For  the  credit  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  our  country  we 
have  always  endeavoured  to  give  our  ftrong  voice  of  repro¬ 
bation  to  every  epidemic  frenzy  and  political  intluenza  vvhicK 
fo  frequently  infect  this  country,  and  expofe  it  to  the  clei  ilioii 
of  Europe.  The  fentiments  which  vve  delivered  in  our  lalk 
number,  concerning  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  are 
now  adopted  by  all  the  cnlighfened  and  wife  men  in  the 
ifland.  It  redounds  to  the  credit  of  his  majefty’s  lubjefls  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  that  they  have  never  been 
tindlured  with  thole  juvenile  and  romantic  ideas  which  ig¬ 
norance  and  improvidence  have  exprelFed  in  tlie  manifold, 
addrefies  from  the  Ibuth.  V/e  have  now  authority  to  affure 
the  public  that  7L0plan  for  ahoUflnvg  llavery  in  the  Well- Indies 
will  be  propofed  in  the  Houle  of  Commons.  A  bill  for 
Sulathig  thcpra^fice  and  reforming  the  ahufes  of  Jlavcry^  as  wc 
mentioned  in  our  lalt,  will  be  introduced  into  parliament ; 
but  the  wild  idea  of  introducing  magna  charta  and  the  hill  of 
Tights  among  the  negroes  of  Africa  and  the  Haves  in  the  Welt- 
Indies,  will  never  be  leriouHy  fuggHted  by  aiiy  perlbn  who 
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IS  in  the  fmalleft  degree  ncquainfcd  with  human  affairs,  Ro- 

niantic  virtue  is  always  to  bedillrulled,  becaufe  it  is  founded 
‘‘ on  no  principle/’  is  one  ot  the  layings  of  Dr.  Johnlbiv 
recorded  by  his  biographers,  which  does  honour  to  his  uiu 
derftanding.  The  fcntirncntal  furor  which  rages  at  prefent, 
unlel's  it  meets  with  an  crtl*dlual  check,  w’ill  dellroy  all  the 
good  lenfe  in  the  kingeiem. 

CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 

The  revolution  of  a  moon  has  made  no  effe<ffiial  alteration 
in  the  political  ftate  of  fhe  continent,  though  its  affairs  of 
late  appear  to  have  been  niuch  under  the  infiuence  of  that 
planet.  A  general  amneffy  is  at  laff  proclaimed  by  the  Prince’ 
of  Orange  in  Hcihuld.  Such  a  total  revolution  as  has  taken. 
*place  in  the  Netherlands,  from  the  nature  of  human  paflions, 
muft  have  been  attended  with  oppreflion,  depredation,  and 
cruelty.  If  an  aft  of  oblivion  for  former  offences  had  been 
earlier  pafled,  and  an  exertion  of  ai^hority  employed  by  the 
lladtholder,  many  a  Icene  of  horror  would  have  been  pre¬ 
vented,  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens  would  have  been 
preferved,  and  perhaps  the  more  moderate  part  of  thep'rench 
faftion  returned  to  a  lenfe  of  their  duty.  In  feenes  of  that 
kind,  as  Thucydides  has  oblerved  with  regard  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnefian  war,  the  more  violent  and  brutal  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  alw’ays  hold  the  moft  diffinguifhed  rank.  ITc  mod 
furious  of  the  Orange  party  have  exercifed  liich  oppreflion 
and  depredation  on  their  opponents,  that  upwards  of  feventy 
thoufand  ufeful  citizens  have  emigrated  from  their  country, 
and  carried  along  with  them  as  much  of  their  property  as 
they  could  colleft,  and  their  induffry,  Itill  more  valuable,  to 
a  foreign  country.  The  revocation  of  the  edift  of  Nantz  was 
felt  by  France  tor  more  than  half  a  century. 

‘The  firmnefs  and  perleverance  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  will 
unite  the  imperial  armies  of  Rullia  and  Germany  as  early  in 
the  fpring  as  it  is  convenient  to  take  the  field  ;  but  whether 
the  crofs  or  the  crefeent  is  deltined  to  prevail,  or  whether 
they  will  not  both  be  difgraced  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  muft 
be  left  to  the  chapter  of  futurity. 
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